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[‘‘on! my Bapy!’’ OBTED BEBYL. 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


Seite nmmnell 
CHAPTER XVII. 


“'T pip not expect to see you here!" 

The speaker was Beryl Chesney, her tone 

full of cutting reproach, for her impression 
was that Pailip Arnison was at Garby simply 
as & Spy upon her secrets. The one great 
object she had for keeping peace with him 
Was gone. 
Lord Chesney had died with his hand in 
hers, his last words blesssing her. No care- 
fully-prepared tale of Philip’s could trouble 
him now. No sudden revelation of his grand- 
child’s past could shock him now. 

This knowledge gave a strange calm to 
Beryl’s manner, She felt that Mr. Arnison 
had discovered. something. How much she 
could not tell, and yet she could defy him, 
since, whatever happened, there was no one 
left to sorrow because of her secret. 
~ She was pale as marble. She looked more 
like a beautifal statue than a living woman as 
she disregarded Philip's outstretched hand 





and stepped unaided to the platform, her only 
greeting that cutting speech,— 

‘I did not expect to see you here!” 

He looked at her and understood. The time 
for fencing and smooth-speaking had gone by. 
For some unfathomable reason she was re- 
solved to defy him. Well, he would meet her 
in her own coin. 

“Indeed! Well, it’s rather odd for you to 
appear here suddenly, since you can’t possibly 
return to The Towers to-night, and, if the 
papers are to be believed, Lord Chesney's 
health is in the most precarious state.” 

‘Lord Chesney died early this morning. I 
daresay you will find a telegram from his 
lawyer at your chambers.” 

** Dead!” 

For once he was off his guard, and Beryl 
could see the news was a blow to him. He 
had some private reason for wishing the peer's 
life prolonged for a season. 

‘He made his will,” went on Beryl, ina 
dry, matter-of-fact tone. ‘I don’t know any- 
thing of its contents, except that he has 
provided for Mrs. Bolton, and she has pro- 
mised mea home with her. If you are master 








‘' WoULD THAT YOU WERE DESD AND SAFE FROM ALL THE SUFFERING OF THIS CRUEL WORLD.’’] 


of The Towers we will move in a very few 
days.” 

‘* Why do you hate me so?”’ he demanded, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Other women, aye, and beantifal 
ones, too, have smiled on me, and yet you 
treat me like the dirt beneath your feet.” 

** T cannot enter into discussions now, for I 
am anxious to reach my destination. Now 
you have heard of Lord Chesney's death you 
will er return south to-night, i sup- 
pose ” 


It was a false move, for she had shown her 
wish to be free of him, and he was quick 
enough to see it. 

‘I don’t know, I am sure. OF course I sha!l 
attend the faneral, but there is no hurry. 
Is your maid here, or shall I see after your 
luggage and get you a cab?’ 

‘My maid is at The Towers, and I have no 
luggage except this bag.” 

“Is would ba wise to secure a bed at the 
hotel,” he said, thoughtfally. ‘‘ Mrs. Arnold’s 
house is fall, and she could not take in any- 
one,’ 

“ What is Mrs. Arnold to me?” said Beryl, 
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think I have 


infiguanily. “ Why should yeu 
come to ses her?” 

Afnuison smiled. 

‘*You see, my dear cousin, everyone does 
not share your aversion to me, I chance to 
be a dear friend and confidante of the Lyndon 
family. From them [I hear of the strarge 
dieappesrance of: Mra. Arnold's +itrie girl, and 
thas the mother, instead of sending for 
detective, summoned .a “friend'’ who was 
interested in the child—a Mrs, Bolton, who 
often visited Glenfriars in company with a 
Miss Chesney. Of course I recognised the 
names, though from the description I fanced 
the sinmy ks at Glenfriars had somewhat 
confused your identity with Marion's.” 

“ Will you let me pass?” demanded Beryl. 
“If you were a man you would not stand 
here torturing mo, but you are a coward and 
& craven!’ 

‘Indeed 1” returned Phil, lightly. ‘ Bat, 
young lady, you bad better keep friends 
with me, You are not proved to be Lord 
Chesney's heiress yet. He msy have remem- 
bered my claims. In that case you and your 
interesting protégée, Birdie Arnuid, may need 
& friend.” 

“J should prefer the workhouse to your 
friendship!” said Beryl, bitterly; and then 
seeing her determination he moved aside to 
les her pass, bntas she wen’ towards the line 

| waiting cabs a porter accosted her. 

“Ts it Mrs. Bolton? Please, ma‘am, I was 
to atk you if you'd step into the ciatign- 
roaster’s house. He's Mra. Aruold’s brother- 
in-law, and they bave a message for you.” 

Kate Hall underatood why ugly litle Giles 


had been dearer to ber sister thi beautifa! | 


Baby Birdie the moment she looked at the 
stranger's face, : 

The station-master’s wife wasd°a woman, 
and a happy one, bat happiness Had vot har- 
dened ber hears, and is was with real tact and 
great gentlexess that she acovsted Béryl., . 

“I beg your pardon for stopping jou. My 
sister fancied you would nos like to ‘meet 
strangers, and ber house is fail of Sir Basil 
Lyndon’s relations. She will ba here in half- 
an-hour, aud I Heped you would perhisps stay 
with me while you-are in Garby.” 

Beryl! lifted her white, wan face to Kate's, 
and esid huskily,— 

‘* The child—do you know——"” 

**f never knew till last night,” ssid Mea, 
Hall, frankly, ‘' Till then we believed Birdie 
to be onr little niece, and loved hér dearly-as 
euch. But when ste:was icst, admy sister 
exclaimed ‘Is will bronkkher mother's heart |’ 
{ understood that she was only entrusted to 
Viargaret by her earthly parents, not by her 
Heavenly One. We will guard your seoret 
sorupuloualy, Mrs, Bolton. My sisier is 
almost broken-hearted. 
herself for letting the child cut of her sight, 
Bat, indee@, the never left her in any care 
but mine, snd I loved her dearly,” 

‘* And it was last night?” 

‘Last bight. She slept in our room. I 
never liked ber io be with Giles; he is ao bad 
tempered. Will you come and ees her litile 
cot, Mev, Bolton? It will explain things better 
than I can do.” 

Bery! followed her to a good-sized, cheerfal 
room on the ground-ficor, for the station- 
master’s house was built bungalow. fashion, 
and only boasted one storey, Is was neatly 
fornished sand very cheerfol, the two long 
French windows opening on to 8 pretty garden, 
at e end of which was a gate leading to the 
I tIorm, 

Had an older child been missing the fear 
would bavs arisen she had wardered on to the 
lice; bus a mite of four, witnont shoes or 
stockings, conld not have atsempted sach a 
journey. 

‘ft wag sway just balf-an-hour,” said Kate 
Hall, simply. “I left Birdie fast asleep, If 
the windowa had opened on to the street I 
might have been alarmed. If it hud been a 
restless, miechievous boy, like Gilly, I should 
heve thought of the garden and the line ; “but 
BirGie was not tall enougw to’ reach the 


She takes blame to | 


| handles of the window ; and, besides, I left 
| her fastasleep.” 
| ‘And when you came back?" 

‘- Margaret was with me. She wanted to ses 
the child, and she came in here withme, My 
husband had a friend in the pariont, and we 
were going to have our talk here, The cot wae 
empty. The bedclothes were pulled np care- 
fully, as though to hide the absence of the 
little sleeper, and a pillow from our own bed 
wad bry where Birdie’s litéle form should have 
rested!" 

“ Then you think——” 

“I think, dear Mrs. Bolton, it was no 
accident. You need not fear poor little 
Birdie’s having walked in her sleep, and wan- 
dered into danger on the line. She did not 
leave this room alone. She could not have 
Gone s0,and whoever removed her must have 
done so with some fixed object. It was not a 
sudden impulse, Patting the pillow in her 
cot and drawing the clothes over it all point 
to a regularly thought-out plan.” 

Beryl's knees were shaking under her, 

“You think, ther, that she has been kid. 
napped? Oh, my baby! would that you were | 
dead, and safe from all the pain and soffering 
of this cruel world!” 

‘*T think she bas been taken away—notét kid- 
napped,” dorrected Mra. Hall. 

** Bat they mean the same thiag!" 

‘No. Little Birdie has not been stolen 
irdm we for the sake of gain, All Rer pretty, 
| dainty garments have been left behind, My 
| OWrridea id—but I hardly like to#ell you ; you 
| may deSm me impertinent.” 

‘** Pleaee teil me.” 

“ J thivk #he has been taken by her father’s 
relations,” 
|. Beryl started. 
‘$Oh, no! That is not it, 1am curel” 
| While I thought the child my sister's [) 
| Gould. see’no possible explanation,” went on 
| Mrs. Hall; *' bat when 





with an aged relation, I 


catise mudh ill-fecling. I¢ )I fanieied, 
that yourhueband’'s family Rad disowned fa 
at bis death; amd offered to provide for 
babe if ipa would give hetup. could fancy 
& mother's heart wee~ See ‘& bargain. 
Then Meg told me you warned her to 
answer no questions, ppp Pasa / 
discussion of Birdie's besnty ; monies 

‘+ I¢ cannot be, " 
and his—his people never “knew of it, I lost 
him before I had beén his Wife more than a 
week, and I have nevér in my life met or 
written to his family!” 








= 
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I heard she was the | 

daughter of an officer’s young widow, who ) 

sould nor have ‘ter with ber Beaune ue ive 
beganto fo theory 


2 
crucHest stab How were Mra, Hall and Beryl, 
who both believed Meg widow, to gness at 
the brief letter reposing even then in her 
pocket, which had reached the poor, troubled 
woman only that morning, and added tenfold 
to her misery ? : 


‘‘ What happened ai.the station.master's 
house to-night was done by my ordere. Seck 
to oppose me, and your wreétobed boy will bs 
the forfeit, He is almost seven years old, 
After hia next birthdsy I can olaim the ous. 
tody of him, and f will claim it, wretched 
cripple though he is, it you do aught that can 
restore the child, Birdies, to her mother. 

“ Your Huspanp.”’ 


Was is a wonder that with this letter in 
her pocket Margaret Arnold hardly dsred to 
meet the beantifal sad eyes of Beryl Obesney. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


Mrs, Borton, the real_one, not the fair, 
troubled girl to whom she bad Jent her name, 
bad by no means an casy task to play when 


| Lord Ohesney’s lawyer reached the Towers, 


and asked to see his grandchild, Marion was 
foo truthfal to attempt to deceive him; 
besides, the servants had seen their young lacy 
dtive away in a cab, so that, ima@my cate, it 
would have been impossible to nt her 
@esrill at The Towers; so the w plained 
q@ietly her young cousin had) Seen called 
to a friend in great tr pend might 
d with her until the g day. 
looked disp . 
daemey eenctarrenaroens one os 

ought not to. g about from 
one place to another.’ 

Lady Chesney! Marion Bolton thought of 
theshabby house in Brixton,-and the poverty- 
@¥ioken girl in black. It was but five years 

j/end now she was an English peere:z:. 
fate playedistrange pranks at times ! 

“You osmmoroall it ‘rushing abont’ to go 
to-@friend Who'vorely needed her! Remember, 

Cheenty was dead, She could do him uc 


an : here!” 

Hil, ber leaving the house was unseem! 7, 
I¢ looks as though she had only been attentive 
to-him for the sake of what he might do for 
her, and that, when once this motive waz 
vemoved she cared nothing for his wishes.” 

* Ie ivoruel to think so Hiarshly of Beryl!” 

‘*] don't think-barevhly of her,” protested 
Mr. ; bat you know there are a few 
people who think Mr. Arnison ought to have 
‘been the heir, and they will be only tou ready 
to pick holes in Lady Chesney.’ 

Marion Bolton felt a lamp in her throai. 

‘‘Tg Me, Arnison not the heir? I always 





Kate Hall icoked perplexed. 

“Meg will be here soon. She dreads meet- 
ing you, She fears you will reproach hér ; and 
yet, though we can't expect you to understand | 
is, i¢ was not her fauls,’”’ [ 

‘*I do understand it,” said Beryl, ia a weary 
voice, half broken with emotion ; ‘' the fault is 
mine. I onghté to have faced my grand- 
father’s displeasure, and owned my chiid, I 
ought never to bave deserted her, evenfor an 
hour |” 

Margaret Arnold came in with a strange, 
downoast wir. Evidently, poor woman, she 
cid not seek to gloss over her fault, She 
looked perfectly overwhelmed by the loss of 
her little nurseling, and to her sister’s watch. 
ful eyes she seamed almost more wretshed 
than she had done the night before. She tock 
Beryl's hand aud pressed id to her lips before 
ahe asked, almoat hyaterically,— 

‘‘ Can you ever forgive me?” 

‘There ia no question of forgiveness,” said 
Beryl,.in her gad, gentle voices. ‘ Dear Mrs. 
Arnold, whatevermy ohild knew of & mother’s 
love or tenderness. she owes'to you. I. sm 
certain you would have spared me this terrible 
grief if you,could. You would have guasded 
my darling from.all danger.as readily as.your 
ownson |” 


feared he would ba myself.” 

‘Mg dear lady, only induce your youxg 
kinswoman to make & marriage worthy of her 
within the next six years, and Master Phil 
will never touch a shilling of the Chesney 
wealth |” 

**T don'ts understand,” 

He explained the will to her very kindly, 
adding,— 

‘‘At the very worst she comes into an 
immediate legacy of bait thousand. Sapposing 
she won't marry suitably, why, then, provided 
she doesn’t throw herself away upon an adven- 
turer, she has a thousand a-year for life. 
Confess, Mrs. Bolton, things are not so bad!” 

But poor Marion thought they were quite 
bad enough, 

‘Tam afraid of Mr. Arnison,”’ she said, 
helplessly. ‘I don’t like his fate aud Beryl's 
being entangled like this,"’ 

“But they aren’é! Arnison is a clever 
fellow, bat hecsn’t make Lady Chesney marry 
him! Neither.can he prevent her ge Aer 2 
suitable lover. Depend upon it, Mrs. Bolton, 
things will be all bight, and the object of our 
mutoal antipathy will find himedlf discom- 
fied." 

‘“ Then you don’t like him either?” 








The words, ‘kindly »meant,.acted ag the 


“My dear lady, a3 a lawyer Ihave no likes 
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or dislikes. Ag & private individual I may 
inform you that I detest him!" 

“So doI!” 

Mr. Grover looked at hor shrewdly, and then 
put one abrupt question. 

‘5 Why ?” 

‘‘ Weed one have a reason!” 

“§ach a kind-hearted woman as you are 
wonldn’t detest anyone without cause; bus 
what T meant was, do you detest him for any 
fault of his own, or jast because he interferes 
with Lady Chesney's fortane ?”’ 

“On, I disliked him long hefore I ever saw 
her. I used to think he deceived Lord 
Chesney.” 

“ Pretty thoroughly, I expect. If ever there 
was an arch hypocrite, it’s Mr, Arnisop. But 
he must be a clever fellow, for he contrives to 
hoodwink most people; and even I, though I 
snow he's bad to the core, should have con- 
siderable difficulty in proving is.” 

‘‘ Must he come here?” 

“To the faneral certainly. He will expect 
to be present af the reading of the will,” 

‘When must is be? 


would make all atrangemenis. She did not 





| her kinswoman. 


the day wore on, bringing no tidings of Beryl, 
poor Mrs, Bolton grew almost frantic. ; 

Her darling had promised to write imme- 
diately on reaching Gilenfriars. In her own! 
letter she had urged her to telegraph the date 
of her return; but poor Marion had to go to} 
bed in utter ignoraroe not only of what par.’ 
ticular tronble had caused Mrs, Arnold's 
summons, but also whether Beryl bad even 
reached Garby Junction in safety. [ 

“Th ig very strange,” said Mr, Grover, | 
when they were sitting at breakfasé on the 
Tharsday, and poor Mrs. Bolton had been’ 
forced to confess ehe had heard noshirg of 
“TI supposes you ara aware. 
of Lady Chesney's address?" 
“Certainly. I wrote to her on Trosday | 


' night,” I 


| first met her, 
' all her vieits to her since. 


“ Do 
her?” 
* Intimately ! 


you know the. friend who sent for | 


I waa with Beryl when she’ 
I havé accompanied her on 
Ithink it wonild 


| perhaps bo better if I telegraphed to her, and 


Beryl begged you | 


know, poor child, even if we had @ right to | 


aiay here; bat I told-her no Ove could distarb 
her till after the Poneral.” 


got her to persnads Beryl to return at once!” 
‘* Bhe onght not to need any persuasion, bu’ 

I think you should send the telegram ai once. 

If you fillup a form I will take it to the cffics 


| for you!” 


“No one “can disturb her till she's past 


thirty, or bas married bencath her, 1 thiak 
the funeral had better be on Friday.” 
“So goon!” they were speaking 


Taesday. 


on 
| why 


“T gee no usein delay. Indeed, the sooner 


Philip Arnison understands his position the 


better for us all, I will give all necessary | 


orders, and take all trouble off your hands,” 
He wasa kind man, although his manner 


might be abrupt, and he understood a little | 


the horror with which poor Mrs. Bolton | | 
regarded Philip Arnison even before site said, | ery 


nervously,— 

“Tf only you could stay here until afier 
Ieiday. Oh, Mr. Grover! I do dread it so. 
ie may come any moment after he gets your 
elegram, and he will give me no peace until [ 


' mereat flake, 


ellhim sbont the will, and then he will be } 


farious.” 

Ia was the long vacation. Walter Grover 
had been on. the point of starting for the 
Rhine with hia wife and girls, but he conld 
not abandon poor Mrs. Bolton to her fate. 

In any cage he must have remained in Eng- 
land to attend the funeral. He would stretch 


But this kind offer was deoclixel. Mer. 
Grover was a ehrowd man, and goossed at 
once he was to bo kept in ignorance cf 
Lady Ohseney’s whcreabonute,and he wondered | 


Somehow, the state of affaira ai Chesney 
Tovers did not please him, and why in the 
worid did Philip Arnison keep silens ? 

Toeat lass pozzle was explained by the genile- | 
man in question arriving later that s‘iernoon, | 
and expressing his great reyrot that his’ 
‘\olerk” bad forgotten to forward the tele- 


‘‘T came home early this morning by the 
I started by the firsé train, | 
hoping I might bo in time for ths funeral. I 
had no idea Lord Onesmey was in any: 
dancer!” . t 
He made himself eo agreeable thas even| 


grancfather’s deathbed t» tiuvel in hot hasie 
two hundred miles to visis some low born 
friends?” 

“ You ongb4 not to sgeak like that wiihoné 
proof,” 

“‘T have ample proof! Yousay Lord Ohes- 
ney died on Taoeeday morning, Well, on 
Tuesday at five o'clock I myeeclf saw ber in 
Warwickshire, dressed in colonrs, and 
evidently impatient to reach her destination 
I offered to ges « cad for her, bué she refused, 
Curiosity made me linger about to see whas 
became of ker, and I actvally saw her taken 
by one of the porters to the station-master's 
house. The friend she cama to visit was his 
wife!" 

*“Bomo station-masiers are above tieiz 
petition, and the wife may have been a lady.’ 

‘ Of course. Sill, to be intimates enough 


; With Lady Chesney to demand a visi’ fron 


her op the day of her grandfather's de 
seemed odd!” 

lr. Grover cid not tike it as ell, A msn 
with old fashioned notions respecting women 
he thought that a girl of Beryi’s rauk on 
never to go ont a6 all unattended, much: 
travel half over Engiand alone, The mors 
listened to Mr. Arnicon the moze perplexed ta 
RrEW, 

Do you imagine Lady Chesney 
his—shem—station-master’a \ils 
Arniton?” 

“ [ lefs Garby on Wednesday morning, 
had the curiosity to aek the servant, who 4 
Btanding at the pate cof the station. master g 
house, whether Miss Chesney was still there, 
I thought the sound of her title might alarm 
the rustic mind, The girl grinned from ear 
ear, and finally assured me no Misa Chesney 
had been rear the house, I told hes I mean 
the young Jady who arrived from London tha 
afternoon before, and she replied ‘That was 
Mrs. Bolson,’ I must confeas [ felt there waa 
comething very strange!” 

“ [§ muet be inquired into, ’ said the lawyer, 
gravely. ‘I suppose you oan tell me she 
name of the station?” 

‘*Garby Janoction. Tha station master is 9 


to re 


ebili, 


the lawyer was mollified, and kind Mra.} man osiled Halil.” Then he added, ‘: Peay don i 


' Bolton felt enre she had misjadged him. He! mention my name in the matter, Mrs. Bolion 


showed no unscemly anxiety about the will, | dislikes me quite enoagh already ; she would 
and never asked a question respecting its con: simply hate me if she knew I bad enlightened 


tents; only when Mr. Grover annonused | 


' that i¢ would be read on the refurn of the} 


& point, and stay at Caesney Towers until , 


Friday evening. 
tour till the following week; bat to think of 


lé would put off his foreign | 


hose two women af Pail Arnison'’s mercy was | 


terrible to him, 
“Don't trot!" he said, kindly. ‘ T'll tele- 


graph to my wife tosend down my portmantean, | 


mourners from the faneral, he remarked, | 
thoughtfally,— | 
‘Tam tharkfai Lord Chesney madea will. | 
Talways feared myself that he would die in- 
testate, which would cause ixfinite confusion.” 
‘*T don’t see that. Of course, in such a 


| ace everything would have gone to his grand- 
| ohild 1” 


ind then I'll take up my abode here until Ive | 
read she will, and Mr. Arnison knows be can 
| will probably one of the American Chesneya 
' would have come over, and put the whole 


make no claim to the property; but, Mra, 
Bolton, Lady Chesney ought to come home, 


I don't say there is any crime in her being | 


away, but it is unnatural,and will exoite 
comment, If she is not here when Arnison 
comes, depend-vpon it he will make unpleasant 
remarks On her absence. Write to her to- 
night, and urge her returning at ones.” 

Mrs. Bolton did so. 


! les Beryl enjoy his whole property unmolested 
In the tenderest way | had died . 4 


she pointed ont to Bery! the comment her | 


prolonged absence would cause, adding she 
bad good reason to hope her darling was Lord 
Unesney’s heiress, and would be free hence- 
forth to dispose of her life as she pleaced. 

‘* Only return ationee!” pleaded the widow. 
. You oan start for Gienfriara again on Satar- 
day if you deem it necessary; but come back 
now, my dear, or you will be giving Philip 
Arnison a handie against you he knows only 
too well how to use.” 

Wednesday padcsed 
Grover had enfficient 
orders for the fanéral ; and, in fact, in taking 
on himself all those uvplearant duties which 
anise On @ death in the family. Bateven he 


slowly away. Mr. 


found time to wonder why Philip Arnieon | is away from hometo day? Possibly it does 





jon in giting | 


| 


‘ Exactly; but thera area great many ill-| 
natured people, Mr, Grover, who pretend to, 
donbt that she is bis grandchild. Without a 


property into Ohancery,” Theu ho contiaued, | 

“ They are hardly to be called relations—| 
& most remote cousinship, They could never! 
claim the title; bus Lord Chesney was a rich 
man, and depend upon it they would not have! 
if he had died intestate. For her sake Iam 
glad there ia a will.” 

‘* And for your own," suggested Mr. Grover, 
drily, ‘since it was the only chaxca of your! 
benefiting." 

“I don’t expect to benefit.” Mra, Bolton 
had withdrawn, and the two men were sitting 
over their wine. “I fancy Bery! Chesney has 
taken care of that.” 

‘* You mean she dislikes you?” 

“She feared me,’ said Phil, cautiously. 
" She knew I was abont.ths only person who 
snspeoted her seoret, and sho feared my reveal. 
img it to her grandfather.” 

Mr, Grover looked at him steadily. 

‘* I never though’ she bad a secret.’’ 

“No, Perkapa you don’t think is odd she 





you about her protegée.’ ; 
Poor Mrs, Bolton had atroubiod day. 
telegraphed to Mrs. Arnoid very briciy, 


Sha 


; °' Please ceud my young cousin home até over. 


This is urgens!"’ bat thovgh the message wou 
sent off in the morning no reply came to is, 
and by night the widow was almcat distravied 
with anxiety. 

Even if Birdie were dying--she never 
thought of any calamity but the ohild s illnesa 
—someone could have sent cff a telegram, 
The blank silence sizoe Beryl lefs her wag 
alarming. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the funeral 
had all been made. The procestion was to 
leave The Towers a6 three o'clock on Friday 
afternoon, Philip Arnison, in right of rela- 
tionship to the dead man, would fill the place 
of chief mourner, and many friends i 
neighbours had expressed their intention o! 
being present. 

Most of them would return to The Towers 
to listen to the will, and if Beryl had 
reached home by that time it would be impoz- 
sible to conceal her absence. 

Marion Bolton, wko had lived among them 
for years, knew a little of her neighbours 
prejudices. They had never quite forgiven 
Beryl for being such a contrast to their own 


nes 
acs 


| wives and daughters. 


They had all regarded her aga “ foreigner,’’ 
and many had predicted Lord Chesney woul 
regret his infatuation, 

If the new peeresa failéd to appear ameoy 
them at the reading of the will, it shey learsea 
she had actually lefé she house the day of ber 
grandfather's death, aud never retarved to 14 
since, is would co ontrage their feelinga sna: 
she wotiid never be able to hold her own 


had taken no notice of his telegram, while, as ‘ not etrike you aa etrarge thas che left her’ amorg them, 
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& wealthy heiress, end » profssed beauty; bat 
to these simple country gentry sho would 
always be an alien and an outcast. They 
would never be friends with her, never show 
ber kindly feeling, never welsome her as one 
of them if she excited their prejadice now. 

Respect to the dead was an unwritten law 
among them, and Beryl Ohesney would 
wantonly have broken it. Poor Mrs. Bolton 
wished, from the bottom of her heart, that she 
had started for Glenfriara on Thursday morn- 
ng, and brought Beryl back with her by main 
force if needa were. Anything in the world 
would have been better than her absence now. 

And though not a clever woman, she was 
quick enough to see that this absence had 
already done Beryl harm with the lawyer. 
There was a sarcastic ring in Walter Grover's 
voice that morning as he inquired,— 

“ Any news of Lady Chesney?” which out 
her to the quick, 

The lawyer had not telegraphed to Mra. 
Hall. His doubts of Philip Arnison had 
veturned after their interview, and he had re- 
fected the story might have been trumped up 
oat of jealousy. No, he would wait and hear 
Beryl's own account before he judged her, 
only if she was not in time for her grand- 
father’s faneral, he knew she would sink in 
his esteem, 

“ What is to be done?" Mrs, Bolton asked 
him timidly, on that terrible Friday morning. 

“Nothing. Lady Oheaney disregards alike 
your letters and telegrame; there is no use in 
sending more. Besides, if she started at once 
she would not arrive in time now. You can 
do nothing but wait and see.” 

“There is a trainin at twelve; she may 
come by that!” suggested Philip Arnison. 

The sad preparations went on, the cold 
collation was laid for the gueata. 

Mrs. Bolton felt thankfal she was not ex- 
peoted to appear among them antil their 
return from the faneral. 


There was a sound of wheels, of footsteps | 
passing and repassing, and then all was still. | 
All that was mortal of the late Lord Ohesney | 


had left the home of his ancestors for that 
laat, still resting-place in the family vault. 

A strange presentiment seized Mrs. Bolton, 
aa she listened to she tolling bell, that Beryl 
was in trouble. Up to that moment she had 
never dreamed of harm befalling her. Indeed, 
she had felt almost indignant at the girl’s 
carelessness in leaving her so long without 
news, but now all this was changed. 

She seemed to know that Beryl was in 
trouble and wanted her. She could see the 
girl’s beautiful face turned towards her in 


She might te Lady Chearcy of The Towsra, ! recognised the Glenfriars postmark, and the 'fally spotted, or by magnificent white fars, 


| Sue knew quite well the letter was msant for 


| 
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| the wall, and the woman hastened to ascend, 


agonised pleading; and it dawned on her like | 


a flash of lightning that her darling was stay- 
ing sway not through thoughtlessness, or even 
over-anziety for Birdie, but simply because 
some power stronger than herself was keeping 
her. It was not her will, bat another’s that 
made her still absert from Chesney Towers. 

She conld not have explained it. She 
knew quite well Mr. Grover would not believe 
her, and would call it a nervous fancy, while 
Philip Arnison would reply with » mocking 
smile, 

Bat Marion Bolton did not mind this. She 
herself was satisfied of Beryl's innocence. 
She had snffered an agony of doubt while she 
shonght her child was wilfally distressing her. 
Now all was changed. 

Beryl was in tronble, and to.morrow she 
— start in search of her and bring her 

ome, 

An interval of silence, All the servants had 
gone to the funeral except one under house- 
maid, who was su¥ering from cold, and had 
been forbidden by the doctor to venture out, 
Presently this girl came slowly upstairs and 
knocked at Mra. Bolton's door, . 

“* What is it, Susan?” 

‘ Piease, ma’am, the postman’s just been, 
and seeing thia letter wag marked ‘ urgent,’ I 
thought I had better bring it up, though it’s 
addressed to Mias Beryl.” 

The second post had come in, Mrs. Bolton 


| her gentle heart. 





‘ surface was obscured by leopard skins, beauti- 





peculiarly distinct hand of Margaret Arnold. 


her, since at Glenfriars she and Bary! had 
exchanged their names. It seemed ages to 
her before the last sound of Susan's footsteps 
died away, and she was free to open her 
treasure. 

Alas! it gave nothing but additional pain to 


“Dean Mapnam,—Your telegram has only 
ust reached me, I cannot understand it at 
all, for Mes. Bolton left Garby quite early on 
Wednesday morning. She told me she wads | 
urgently needed at home, and was content to 
leave the search for our darling in my brother- 
n-law's hands. I myself saw her into the 
train, and I had a telegram from her on her 
reaching London, begging me to wire to The 
Towers a3 soon as we had news.— Yours faith- 
ally, ‘* Maraaret ARNOLD " 


What did it mean? Beryl had evidently 
been sent for, not on account of her child's 
illness, but because the little one had dis- 
appeared. Tne poor girl must have been 
almost heartbroken when the news greeted 
bed. yet she had falfilled her promise to the 

etter, 

She had said whatever happened she would 
write or return on Wednesday, and here was 
proof positive she had left Garby en that day. 

Mes. Bolton barnt the letter over a candle, 
for alas! it told too much to suffer other eyes 
to rest upon it. Then, poor woman, she sat 
down and tried to realise what had happened. 
Beryl had left Garby on Wednesday morning, 
and now some fifty hours later she had not 
reached home? What did it mean? Where 
was the beautifal girl who had been the 
cherished darling of Ohesney Towers? How 
— - to be found and told of her heiress- 
ship 

A sudden noise. Mrs, Boiton started, but it 
was only the first of the long line of 
returning from the faneral. She smoothed 
out the orépe folda of her dress, and went down 
to the library with an aching heart. 


(To be continued). 








ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


—— 


OHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 
Brvonp the door was a stone staircase in 


firat shutting the pioture-door. 

The stairs were many, the Castle rooms 
being all loftly, and there were two flights 
with a small landing between. 

Alison proceeded no further up than this 
landing, but, turning aside, opened a door on 
her right, gaining admittance into a suite of 
rooms that were worthy of a fairy prince. 

They were as large and lofty as those under- 
neath, and, like them, consisted of two saloons, 
alcove for a bed, bathroom, and dressing- 
room, &5. 

They were lighted during the day by finely 
latticed windows, looking upon lawn, wood 
and garden, and by night by pendant lamp, 
whose mellow light filtered through glass 
globes. There were shutters and damask 
curtains to prevent a single beam of artificial 
light from straying without; and it was not 
therefore to be wondered at that the occupancy 
of these tower chambers was a secret to every- 
one. 

The walls of one room were panelled with 
polished oak, so dark that it might have been 
ebony. The wainscoting of the other was con- 
oealed by drapsries of warm hued silk that fell 
in gracefal folds from the ceiling to the floor. 

The rooms were carpeted with the match- 
less productions of the clamsy Persian loom. 
and the pictures they presented rivalled the 
geme upon the walls. Here and there their 


more spotless than when they encased the 
animals who gave them up with their lives, 

The furniture was of the richest and most 
delicate description, and there was a profusion 
of fresh flowers in the vases, of new books 
upon the hanginy-shelves and little tables, and 
of beautifal new toys everywhere, showing 
that the most assiduous care was constantly 
exercised that the boy-proprietor might not 
tire of his home. 

In the inner chamber of the suite, in a low 
chair, was seated, at the moment of Alison's 
entrance, Miss Wycherly, with her boy still 
clasped tightly to her breast. 

Ths look of alarm had not yet vanished 
from her face, and her voice trembled, as she 
looked up, saying,— 

“ Well, Alison?” 

‘‘ His lordship has gone, my lady !” 

“Tam glad of it! I cannot tell you what I 
suffered, Alison, as I lingered to hear what he 
said. I made my escape at the right moment. 
I do not see how he dared enter my rooms! 
Oh, if I had only a father orabrother! If 
the late Earl were only alive! If I had only 
some o21¢ to whom I could appeal for protec. 
tion!" 

‘*There is the present Earl, my lady. He 
could not refuse to defend his kinswoman——”’ 

Miss Wycherly shook her head sadly. 

* Mr. Montmaur——” 

‘*No—no. I must bear my owntrials. You 
forget, as I did but now—that to obtain their 

rotection, it would be necessary to state why 

fear the Marquis. That I can never do! If 
I were once tempted to do so, they would 
scorn and blame me—perhaps disown me. No, 
Alison, I must teen eee trials I endure in my 
own breast. It not be for ever!” 

Tae beautifal boy in Miss Alethea’s arms 
had not been inattentive to these remarks, and 
he now raised himself ap, inquiring 
earnestly,— 

“What troubles you so, mamma? Oan’'t 
Papa Riehard take care of you from the bad 
man you fear so?" 

“ Yes, Arthur, I hope so. Bat if you can- 
not, you will soon be old enough to defend 
me,” and the young mother smiled fondly 
through her tears upon her son, 

‘* Who is this man, mamma, who hates 
both you aud me? Is he the one I saw at the 
cottage?” 

“Yes, darling!" 

‘*T didn't think he looked very bad,” said 
Arthur, musingly—“at any rate, not like a 
poacher !” 

Missa Wycherly smiled again, amused at her 
boy's idea of wickedness. Poaching was the 
only crime of which Arthur had a practical 
knowledge, and he had seen a poacher once. 

‘tI pitied him,” continued the little fellow, 
‘*and so I couldn’t help kissing him!” 

That simple sentence brought tears to Mis 
Alethea’s eyes, and she drew her son closer, 
bestowing caressess upon him. 

‘* You kissed the Marquis, Master Arthur?” 
cried Alison, shocked and troubled. ‘I should 
have thought you would have known better. 
Way, your life wouldn't be safe with him——” 

* Hash, Alison! ’ interrupted her mistzess, 
‘Do not talk to Arthur like that. Let him 
think the world all beanutifal and its in- 
habitants all good while he may. The time 
will come soon enough when he will learn the 
bitter truth. Perhaps,” she added, ‘that 
childish kiss may soften his lordship’s heart, 
and he may go away and leave me in peace !" 

“He didn't act as if his heart was much 
softened,” declared the waiting-woman. ‘‘ He 
thought Mr. Layne was in your boudoir, and 
he looked fierce enough to have killed you if he 
had seen you, He said he thought he heard 4 
ehild’s votce saying, ‘Papa Richard!’ What 
difference would it make to him if he had? It 
woul i have been none of his business——”’ 

“Tonen he suspects Arthur's presence 
here?'’ murmured Miss Wycherly in dis- 


ress. 
“I should judge so, my lady, from what hia 





lordship said ;” 
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‘‘ Perhaps I had better les Mr Layne take 
charge of Arthur, Alison. le 
doing so, and of introducing him as his adopted 
gon. I have for years looked forward to such 


an event, yet as the time approaches I shrink _ from the latticed windows of each of the 


from taking the irretrievable step. Ido not 
want to give my boy up so entirely, never to 
see him except as @ visitor of an hour, never 
to take him in my arms or to bear him call me 
mother! I mast teach him to call me by 
another name when I send him from me—ob, 
Arthur!" 

The young mother bowed her head up n her 
boy’s curls, and wept unrestrainedly. 

Alison made no attempt to comfort her, 
giving way to her own grief, but the lad kissed 
Miss Alethea with childish tenderness, and em- 
braced her, declaring that he would never leave 
her even to go with Papa Richard, and that 
he would never call ker by any other name 
than his dearest mother. 

Alarmed by his tears and sobs, Miss Alethea 
banished all expression of her own sorrows, 
and set berself to allaying the storm she 
bad aroused. 

** You will do what mamma wants you to. I 
am very sure, Arthur,’’ she said. “If I decide 
to send you to Papa Richard, you will go 
gaietly, owing that you are making me 
happy, won’t you?” 

Master Arthur reserved his decision, and 
Miss Alethea exclamed,— 

* Ah! I had forgotton what Papa Richard 
gave in the corridor for you. Here itis!” 

She drew from her pooket a letter without 
address, and gave it to the lad, who hastened 
with boyish delight to open it and peruse its 
contents. 

It was a long letter, fall of sportive allusions 
and pleasant promises, filled with instraction 
80 given as to be eagerly relished—just the 
letter to delight an imaginative and very in- 
tellectaal boy like Arthur. 

Miss Wycherly read it over the boy's 
shoulder, haring his j7y, and when they came 
ct the signature, she said,— 

“Not many boys havea ‘Papa Richard’ 
like you, my darling. You are very for- 
tanate!” 

‘‘[ know it, mamma. Bat I am more for- 
tanate in having you! I wish I could be 
always with you, that I need never be away 
from you one minute! Ob, wouldn't it be 
jolly then?” and Arthur's eyes sparkled. 
“ Somehow, mamma,” he added, thoughtfally, 
“*T don’t seem.to have any right to you! You 
eteal up here, as if you were afraid to be seen, 
and you are afraid somebody may see me. 
Haven't I got as much right to you as Johnny 
Perkins has to his mother?" 

** Yes, yes, my boy!” 

“Bat why don’t Papa Richard live here 
just as John Perkins lives with Nurse Mary ?” 

“T can’t explain it to you now, Arthar,” 
answered Misa Wycherly, in a pained tone. 
‘‘I must not even think! When you are 
older you shall know all these things that 
puzzle you now. Heaven grant you may 
dling to your mother then! Bat let us solve 
your Chinese puzzle, my boy. It & 4 
pleasanter puzzle than those you have been 
trying to understand! ”’ 

Arthur brought his Ociental toy, and Miss 
Wycherly, dismissing her cares and griefs, 
gave herself up to the sweet task of amusing 
her son. They bent their heads together over 
the tiny bite of carved ivory, their laughter 
pingting, while Alison looked with affectionate 

erest, 





OHAPTER XVIII. 
This strained passion doth you wrong, my lord ; 
Sweet Earl, divorce not wisdom from your honour 
— Shakespeare, 
No thought within her bosom stirs 
But wakes some feeling dark and dread ; 
Heaven keep thee from a doom like hers, 
Of living when the hopes are dead 
—Phabe Carey 
Tae Castle clock had Jong since told the 
hour of midnight. The guests had retired to 


He is desirous of 
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their chambers and their beds, and silence 

and darkness brooded heavily over the scene. 
The lights had nearly all died out from the 

central building, but faint gleams issuing 


tovers announced that Miss Wycherly and 
Lady Leopolde had not yet retired. 

These indications of wakefulness were 
regarded with joy and relief by Natalie Afton, 
who glided among the trees dotting the lawn 
like a perturbed spirit, anxious, yet fearing to 
enter the Castle. 

Atter her interview with Hugh Fauld, 
Natalie had returned to the hidden cottage, 
more than ever oppressed by a terrible sense 
of shame and suffering. 

Daring the hours that had followed, she had 
brooded over her wrongs until the determina. 
tion had sprang up, Minerva-like, in her soul, 
to have a fall explanation with her traitor 
husband that very night, and settle her fate 
for ever. 

‘*Better to know the worst!” she mar- 
mured, as she wandered in and out among 
the trees. ‘‘ He cannot have utterly ceased to 
love me. IfI plead to him, he may consent 
to do me jastice. And I cannot live this way 
any longer. I must know if Hagh Fauld is 
right, and I am neither maid, wife, nor 
widow!" 

Calming herself, she stole towards -the 
eastern tower, and entered by one of the long 
glass doors, purposely left ungecured by Alison 
Marray. 

She then ascended the private staircase, 
and rapped at the door ai the top of the little 
landing. 

The waiting-woman admitted her. 

** Weexpected you to night, Miss Afton,” 
she said, as she ushered the poor young wife 
into Miss Wycherly’s presence. 

The lady greeted Natalie kindly, inquired 
how she liked the hidden cottage and its 
inmates, and finally said,— 

“I thought it very probable, Natalie, that 
you would return to-night for an interview 
with the Earl. I have no objections to your 
visiting his rooms, for I believe you to be 
legally his wife. After you have talked with 
him, do not forget to let Lady Leopolde and 
myself know the result! for, as you are aware, 
the family honour is at stake in this matter, 
and we are greatly interested, apart from the 
regard we have conceived for you.” 

Natalie readily promised, and, somewhat 
encouraged, set out upon her momentous 
mission. ' 

Quitting the ante-chamber and emerging 
into the corridor, she was about to proceed 
stealthily along when she observed a dark 
figure in the window. seat. 

This figare belonged to Lord Waldemere,. 
and he seemed to be keeping watch and ward 
upon the eastern tower, 

Natalie was startle1, and was tempted to 
turn back and apprise Miss Alethea of her 
discovery, but she reflected that this watcher’s 
vigil might be known to Miss Wycherly. 
Besides, there was something so inexpressibly 
mournfal in the attitude of the Marquis, that 
the girl's heart was touched in his behalf, and 
she thought,— 

‘‘He probably eleeps in one of the 
neighbouring rooms, and came fo look ont into 
the night from the great window. He has 
some great trouble too, I am sure.” 

The Marquis looked at the young girl 
narrowly, but, saticfiscd that she was Lady 
Leopolde, did not arize from his seat or 
address one word to her. On the contrary, he 
turned his gaze to the window, as if he had 
sought the corridor for no other purpose than 
to obtain a view therefrom. 


dor, and then into another, reaching at length 
the western tower. 

With her hand upon the knob of Lord Tem- 
plecombe’s door, her courage failed her for a 
moment, and her heart throbbed fiercely. Con- 
qaering her weakness by a strong effort, she 
opened the door and entered the chamber, 

A lamp upon the centre table burned dimly, 
and by the feeble light Natalie observed, as 
she leaned against the closed door, a scene of 
confusion characteristic of her husband, His 
elegant dressing case lay open upon the toilet 
table, its silver fittings scattered here and 
there; his garments were strewed oarelessly 
about, asif he stepped from them into his bed ; 
and upon the table were bottles and glasses, 
showing that he had indulged in what the old. 
timed gentlemen termed a “ night-cap ” before 
retiring. 

The Earl was sleeping in the alcove, his 
heavy breathing almost startling his easily 
alarmed young wife; but, as he showed no 
signs of awakening, she glided forward, turned 
up the light and approached the bedside, re- 
garding him attentively. 

His face was flashed, giving relief to the 
faded look resulting from the light cclour of 
hair, eyebrow3, and complexion, and one of 
his arms was thrown carelessly upon the 
dainty satin coverlet. 

How often she had seen him thus ! 

How often she had’ watched his slambers ! 

Bat never as now, with indignant and 
sorrowfal feelings welling up and struggling 
for the mastery in her soul ! 

Never as now, with detestation and scorn 
striving to quench the last spark of the love she 
had borne him. 

She felt no return of the olden tendernesa 
as she looked down upon that sleeper, and 
memory recalled the many times that head 
had been pillowed upon her breast and those 
slumbershad been taken in her enfolding arms! 
Instead, her lip curled with scorn for him and 
scorn for herself that she should ever have 
yielded her heart to his control and her soul 
to his guidance. 

For a few moments she stood motionless, 
looking upon him with gathering resolution, 
her refiaed and usually gentle face acquiring a 
look of sternness that made her seem an in- 
carnate Nemesis, and then she laid her cold 
hand upon his forehead, 

The touch disturbed him, and he stirred un. 
easily. 

‘* Wake up, Elmer,” she eaid, not removing 
her hand. ‘ Wake quickly!” 

The words, and her pressure on his brow, 
aroused the Earl, who yawned, stretched out 
his limbs, and openea his eyes, his gazo rest- 
ing upon Natalie, 

Scarcely awake‘ he fancied himself it the 
cottage near the Grange, and he betrayed no 
surprise at his wife's presence, but murmured 
& pet name she had once loved. 

Natalie heard it with impatience and rising 
anger. 

‘* Wake up,” she repeated, sternly. ‘ You 
are not at the cottage, Elmer Keyes, but at 
Wycherly Custle.” 

The Earl started and sprang up, uttering an 
exclamation of dismay, as a fall comprehension 
of the ecene burst upon his awakenirg 
senses. 

‘‘ Why are you here, Natalie?" he cried. 
“* Didn't I tell you the other night to leave 
this neighbourhood unless you would ruia me? 
How did you get into the Oastle? How did 
you find my room?” 

‘Easily enough. I gotin through an un- 
resured window. I saw youat your window 
the other evening, and so learned your cham- 
ber. I have come here to obtain a fall under. 





Reassured by his manner, and convinced by 
his attire that he was a guest at the Castle, 
Natalie turned inio the nearest passage, and 
hastened towards the grand staircase, which 
was composed of several flights, conducting 
from the lower hall to the topmost floor, with 
broad landings between, 


standing of my position in regard to you! ”’ 
The Earl was bewildered by her determined 
manner as well as by her unexpected presence 
in his apartment, and fearing she might make 
@ scene and arouse the inmates of the Oastle, 
he answered, soot ly, — 

“* Why, of course, you are my wife, Natalie, 
my own wife!” 





Ascending to the third floor, she sped along 
the wide gallery, tarned into a narrower corri- 


* Bat your letter -——" 
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“I wrote fhas because—because—why, 
merely as @ joke! I wanted io test your love 
fof nie!’ @edlared the Earl, delighed at the 
clevérness of bis excuse, 

“ Having tested it then, you are willing tc 
acknowledge me as your wife?" 

‘‘Why, no, Natalie. The same obstacles 
exist} now as When we were marriéd,” was the 
envarrassed response, “My father, you 
know, Has other views for me, and I am 
dependant upon him, and——” 

" Do not trouble yourself for other excuses,” 
intérrapted the young Wife, with flashing eyes 
and ourling lip. “Do not pollute your evul 
by farther falsehood, my lord!” 

“My lord! What do you mean?” 

“ ] Bean that I know who you are! You 
have pretended to be Elmer Keyes, and the 
dependent son of a poor gentleman, Was not 
that the story? And all the time you were 
rich, with houses and lands and rent.rolls, 
and with an anciént name, You had no one 
to control your movements, ss you well know, 
save your own fawless will. Do I not know 
you now Harl of Templecombe? ” 

His lordship looked astonished, dismayed, 
and wrathfal, as he thus found himself known 
to Natalie, aud his rép'y was incoherent and 
unintelligible, his voice being choked with 
paseion. 

‘You see I have fathamed your carefally 
kept secrét,” continued Natalie, coolly. ‘‘ You 
never were more mistaken than in thinking 
I would tamely submit to my wrongs 


letter I was a Weak and loving child; now l 


am & woman défetminedto battle for and | 


obtain her rights |” 


Lord Templecombe gave some minutes to | 


reflection. 
His soul was corivulsed with alarm at the 





posed to my man Roke to cfliciate as clergy- 
man. There was objections to such a step, 
the principal one being that we could not 
obiain possession of the church long enough 
for cur purpose without the presence of some 
person connected with it. And so we had a 
private martiage by the clergyman—baé the 
marriage was illegal, on account of my 
aesomed name!" 

* Bat if you knew it to be illegal, why did 
you subtract the leaf of the register ?”’ 

“ To put the matter beyond all doubi, and 
fo prevent your making me irouble. The 
clergyman who married us is dead. So I have 
matters all my own way!” 

The stern look faded from Natalie's face, 
and she leaned forward and asked, with a 
ae mixture of eagerness and solem- 
nity,— 

‘* Elmer, tell me, as you hope for mercy at 
the last great day, did you never love me?” 

The Earl forced a laugh. 

“T suppose I did,” be answered, ‘I fancied 
you at least, but you must see that I never 
loved you enough to make you my legal wife. 
You loved me and that was enough, Is was 
certainly very delightful,” he added, com- 
placently, ‘‘to be loved for myself alone, and 
in such & fervent, self-sacrificing way. It has 


| exalted my self-esteem amazingly |" 


Natalie groaned. 
“Don't take the affair so to heart, Natalia. 
You certainly could not expect—to think the 


| matter over coolly—that I would acknowledge 
at your hands, When I received your last | 


you. Why, your unole is only a yeomen, who 


| tills the soil for his bread. And your mother— 


prorpect before him, now that Natalie had | 


become arouted sgdinst him, and he thought 
of various plans by which to silence her. 
Violence was the first thing that suggested 


itself, but his cowardly soul was not prepared | 


for that, and he resolved to subdue her by a 
feigned affection, and indace hér to return to 
the Grange, if possible. 

Sitting up erect in his bed, he assumed a 
reproachful look, and exolaimed,— 


“TI will nos deny my rank and wealth, | 


Natalie, since you have discovered them, You 
have done very wrong to pry into a seoret 


that would be the hardest part of is ! I couldn't 
own that my wife bore her mother’s maiden 
name, because that mother bad none other to 
bestow upon her! Of all the families in the 
country yours would be the last with which I 
should choose an alliance. You are # fitter 
bride for Roke than me!" 

F eed eyes flashed indignantly at this in- 
sulé. 
‘© Take care,"’ Elmer,” shesaid ; ‘I will not 
hear such words from your lips! You shall 
respect your wife—at least in words |"’ 

“My wife! Disabuse yourself of shat notion, 
Natalie, Tie sooner you do, the sooner you'll 
be happy. Go home to Afton Grange, and I 
will give you a handsome dowry, and you oau 


| marry Hogh Fauld and queen it among your 


which, for various reasons, your hueband has | 
thought beat to keep from you fora time Do | 


you call your conduct wifely? Have you 
shown a wifely obedierice to my wishes?” 

“Bat you said I was not your wife!” 

“T repedt, I cnly eaid that to try your 
affection. So long 26 you show proper 
regard to my commands, you are my wife!” 

‘Cease, Elmer,” cried Natalio. “ Before 
you talk farther in that strain, I want to tell 
you that I have disoovered the loss of our 
marriage register, and thaé I fally understand 
who abstracted it, and why. You know well 
that you have no intention of introdusing me 
as your Countess, Yet I will accept no other 
terms from you!” 

‘* You musé be a Innatic,’’ returned hia lord- 
ebip, throwing off the thin mask of affeotion 
he had assumed. “I am willing to support 
you handsomely, to allow you a good ineome, 
but I have no intention of acknowledging you 
as my wile!” 

_ “Bat that is what I clhim—what I 
demand !"’ 

“ Your impadence ia unparalleled! Do you 
immgine that the Earl of Templecombe is such 
& pariah in hia own circles of society that he 
must stoop to yours for a bride?" 

‘Then why did you marry me, Eloter?” 

‘Because,’ declared the Earl, -reoklessly 
and trathfally, ‘I could win you in no other 
way. I was bewitched by your pretty face; g0 
like another I know and lova—and when I 
offered you my love you were so innocent tha 
you could understand nothing but marriage. 
I thought the matter over a long time, unde. 
cided what to do, I perfectly understood shat 
& form of marriage was necessary, and I pro- 


neighbours. Refuse, and announce your claima 
upon me, and Iwill denounce you aga lanatic, 
or as ® woman who Wishes to levy blaok-mail 
upon me!" 

The Earl spoke determinedly, and hia poor 


| young wife began to realize the obstacles in her 
| path, and to gee that if ahe would obtain 





jaatice it could not be done by denunciations 


“and loud outery. 


She must proceed carefully, working, as 
weak and defenceless creatures always do, 
with cunning and stratagem. 

‘* Elmer,” she replied, as calmly as she 
could ‘‘ speak no more to me of Hugh Fauld! 
He is nothing to you norio me. It would 
have been better, pezhaps, if I had married 
him, but I threw away his priceless love for a 
worthless fancy, and tie fate I have earned I 
mest! I am bound to while we both shall live, 
and I will never relinguish my claims. I will 
prevent any second masriage on your part by 
declaring trath to the lady you may win!” 

The Earl muttered a maledicsion. 

*' You said, Elmer, that I Jook like one you 
love. You mean Lady Leopolde, your 
conain 7?" 

** The——! 
name?" 

‘‘ T inquired of 2 woodman when I saw you 
out witha party of riders. I do look like her 
ladyship, but Iam only a copy, while she ig 
the splendid original. When you came to the 
Grange, did you love Lady Leopolde?” 

“Yes. Ihave loved her ever since I knew 
her. Since you know so much, you may as 
well know the rest. Lady Leopolde Wyocherly 
will be my bride!" 

‘* But she does not love you. I mean her 
ladyship looked more tenderly upon the hand- 


Where did you learn her 


some, dark-eyed gentleman who rdde at her 
other side. Mz, Monimaur the woodman called 
kim.” 

‘* He is her relative, as well.as I, and she 
must bestow some attention upon him. She 
will mazry me, as I have said. And woe be to 
you if you attempt éo poison her mind against 
me! You would not be believed by her lady- 
ship ; and you would find that my vengeance 
would be swilt and sure!” 

His lordship scowled darkly as he thu; 

ed, and Natalie began to have some 
perception that there were depths in his soul 
of whieh had never before formed even a sus- 


She shuddered before the look he gave her, 
as if she had stood upon the brink of an awful 
precipice, and gazed down into an impene- 
trable and terrible abyss. 

Bat she did nos falter in her resolution. 

If she permitted bim to osst her upon the 
world, homeless and nameless, what might be 
her fate ? 

Honour and happiness lay only through a 
recognition of her marriage, and she was 
determined to obtain it, if she must yield up 
her life at the moment of doing so. 

‘*T will make no promisze, Elmer—Vane I 
mean!” she said. ‘‘ No fear of your cowardly 
vengeance shall deter me from what I feel to 
be just and right. Ism sare. if I seek it, I 
can obtain an interview with her eg and 
she will befriend me. Think over what I have 
said to you. Perbaps you may decide that it 
will be wise for you to yield to my demands!" 

‘‘ Never! Where are you staying, Natalie 7 
at the village inn?” 

‘‘No. My residence I prefer to keep seoret,”’ 

‘* Are you using my name in any way?” 

‘* I have not yet done so. I do not ask to call 
myself a Countess, Vane. Heaven knows that 
in my love for you there-never entered & grain 
of calculation. I would have worked to aid in 
our mutual support! I do not want your 
money or your title, but I do wantreocognition 
as your wife |” 

As Natalie showed an inclination to give 
way to tears, the Earl began to urge her io 
accede to his demands. As she continued to 
refuse to return to Afton Grange, he pictured 
& pleasant retreat in the country somewhere, 
where she should pass as ® young widow. 
adding,— 

“ With your beauty and the income I would 





| bestow upon you, there is no goubst but you 
, Might impose upon some person of great 
| respectability, and mary him. You might 
| Win & wealthy gentleman, even a titled 
one——” 

The insulied wife interrupted him by a 
' gesture, 

* Do not tempt me farther io denounce you 
on the spot,” she said, with a certain majesty. 
| «I shall leave you now, Lozd Templecombe, 
‘bat I skall return again. Until you agree to 
, do me justice, I will dog your ‘every footstep, 
; and will appearto you at moments when you 
| least expeot it! By day and by night I will 
come to your side, and you shall nos know a 
| minute's peaes from my importanities. And 
if you then continue to refase me, I will 
denounce you openly. Do not think I love 
you now! I believe it is hatred I feel for 
ou!” 
. She turned—as the Earl pleaded for her to 
remain, and oopjured her by her past love, 
which he know musi still linger in her heart, 
to grant his desires—and swept from the 
apartment with a haughtily defiant air. 

He sank back on his pillow alarmed and 
almost paralised with wrath, wondering what 
he should do to aver) the danger with which 
she threatened bim. 

As Natalie passed through the corridors, 
she stumbled inadvertently, and the sound 
brought Basil Montmaar to his door. 

He wae not seen by the young girl, and he 
regarded her with surprise and sorrow, belicv- 
ing her, as before, to be his betrothed. 


declaration that it was not her whom he had: 
j beheld entering Lord Templecombe’s room, 





As she passed on, he remembered Leopolde’s- 
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and he noiselessiy stole after Netalie to see 
whither she was about to proces. 

“She must be absleep,’’ he thought, in an 
agony of diatress. ‘She hes been to Vane's 
room ‘to-night. I must ovxvincs her to- 
morrow thas she ig a somnambulist? ” 

He followed her downstairs towards Lady 
Leopolde’s chambers, every moment deepen. 
ing his conviction that she was his betrothed, 
He feated to approach her too closely, lest he 
should awaken her, and his moveménts were 
very subdued, almost noiseless. 

As Natalie approached the tower chambers, 
one of the doors opened, and Lady Leopolde 
herself, to Basil’s ubter bewilderment, 
appeared on the threshold. Ske saw only the 
midnight visitress, and, with words of endear- 
ment, folded her arms around poor Nataiie, 
drawing her into her lighted rooms. Doubt- 
ing the evidence of his senses, and plunged 
into @ state of eiapefaction at the appearance 
ofa second Lady Leopolde, Basil could only 
stare at the door which had been closed almost 
in his face. 


CHAPTER Xix. 


Like a man to doubt business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
—Shakespeare. 


Tue remainder of the night, that had been 
broken in upon by the visit of Natalie Atton 
to his chamber, was spent by Lord Temple- 
combe in anxious reflection, Notwithstand- 
ing hia declarations to the contrary, he was 
troubled and annoyed because his true name 
and position had become known to his poor 
young wife, whom he anathematised for what 
he had termed her offiviousness and ouriority. 
Fears leet she might deolare her wrongs to 
Lady Leopolde entered hia mind, and at 
length he muttered,— 

“I nsed- to wonder how people could ever be 
80 foolish ag to commit capital crimes; but I 
wonder no longer. It is not so difficnlt to 
goad @ man on to the perpetration of a deed 
from which he would bave shrunk at another 
time, I feel almost as if I-——" 

He paused, with a shudder, not daring to 
complete the sentence or the thought. 

As he had said, he had never really loved 
Natalie Afton. He had been fascinated by 
her habitual reserve and air of deflance, and 
by her singular resemblance to Lady Leopolde 
Wycherly, and had entertained for her a 
passing fancy, which, while it lasted, took the 
eemblance of a pure and strong passion. 

There was too, a vein of romance in his 
lordship’s nature, and the mystery enveloping 
the young girl, her seclusion from the world, 
the secresy necessary to his courtship of her, 
and the circumstances attending their life at 
the cottage he had hired, all had tended to 
keep alive his fancy for her until a late period, 
and caused him to regard his summer spent 
in the neighbourhood of Afton Grange as one 
of the pleasantest in his life, 

He had found it necessary to go through a 
form of marriage with Natalie, but’ he had so 
mansged aflairs that proof of the ceremony 
could never be obtained. He had persuaded 
bimeolf at first that his assamed name would 
render the union illegal, and afterwards, on 
learning the death of the clergyman, he had 
sent his unscrupulous valet to Falconbridge 
with orders to abstract the page of the regicier 
on which his marriage was recorded. With 
assurance thus made doubly sure, he had not 
hesitated, when he began to tire of her, to des- 
patch the cruel letter we have seen to hia 
young wife, and acsustom himeelf to regard 
his conduct to her as decidedly clever. 

Something. of this self- admiration now re- 
turned to bim after several anxious hours, and 
brought with it an easier state of mind. 

“ After all,” he thought, rather com. 
placently, ‘‘ I've done nothing s0 very wrong. 
’Tisn't every young fellow who can carry on 
stch a little romance without declaring his 
name or wealth. ‘Tisn's every one who cau be 
loved for himeelf alone aa I bave been | Why, 





@ word from me to-night would have brought 
Natatie to my feet! But of course I would not 
speak it. I can't bave ber here interfering with 
my plans with regard to Leopolde. I think I 
bave frightened her away effectually. I have 
been assuredly foolish to fear her, or to dream 
of violence towards her! ”’ 

Fears wliernated with hopes in the mind of 
the Earl daring the remainder of the dark 
hours, and when morning came he had re- 
solved to partially communicate his difficulties 
to hia moat intimate friend and adviser, Sir 
Wiiton Werner, and obtain his counsel upon 
the subject now engrossing all his thoughts. 

At the breakfast-table be was gayer and 
more animated than asnel, but when the guests 
separated, going whither they listed, his iord- 
ship drew the Baronet’s arm within his own, 
and conducted him to the portrait gallery. 

“ What troubles you this morning, Temple- 
combe?” asked Sir Wilton, as they eutered 
the long, wide chamber, and began pacing the 
mosaic floor, their movements apparcntly 
watched and foHowed by the pictured eyes of a 
long line of Wyoherlys. ‘‘ What mental dis. 
tarbance kept you sleeplegs last night?" 

“« How do you know shai I was slecpleas ? ”’ 
demanded his lordship, ina tone of eurprise, 
‘And If I were, why shonld you attibure the 
fact to a ‘ mental distarbanes’ 7” 

‘am skilled in the aré of reading men’s 
sonla through their faces,” snswered the 
Barones, carélewsly, ‘‘ Your gaiety ai the table 
did not cover from my sorutiny the fact that 
you were pale and hollow-eyed, aud that your 
manner was nervous. My penetration aswured 
me that these were the signs of menial, not 
physical illness. Having thus removed from 
myzeil ali suspidions of cealing in the bladk 
art, I am ready tolisten to tie coram anivation 
you intend to make me,” 

“As you read my Be GO accurately, 
Werner, I may as weil proceed, unless, indeed, 
your penéiration willenable you to possess 
yourself of my story without my aid,” suid the 
Earl, feigning an indifference he did nod feel. 

Sir Wilton signified bis willingness to listen, 
and to assist his friend, if necssearv. by his 
counsel; but his lordship found it diflisuls to 
enter upon the narration, 

For some time they paced to and fro in 
Silence, the Earl pondering upon the best mode 
of relating his story, and the Baronet furtively 
watching him, and forming his own ssgacious 
conclusions as to the importance of his lord- 
ship's secret. 

At length, Lord Templecombe forced a 
laugh, and said,— 

“TI am really making a formidable affair out 
of nothing ! The truth is, my dear Werner, I 
have been profiting by some of your in- 
stractions—imitating some of your youthful 
freaks. You’ve told me so often of your wild- 
ness in your younger days that I bave been 
tempted to followin your steps, and lay up & 
few amusing memories to relate years 
hence!” 

Thia statement was truihfal enongh. Had 
he never known Sir Wilton, Lord Tsmple- 
combe might have been a better man. He was 
not possessed of a strong mind, and was there- 
fore completely gnided by the Baronet, whoxe 
influence over him, unhappily, was most 
detrimental to any good thas he actually 





possessed. Under the skilfal management of 
Bir Wilton, the evil in the Eurl's nasare had | 
been carefally fostered uniil it had completely | 
overshadowed, if nots destroyed, whatever of 
noble impalses naturé had given hiva, and his | 
= selfish desires bad becowe the jaw of his 
ng. i 
The Baronet arched his brows, as he listened | 
to his friend’a declaration. and responded,— | 
**You do not mean that you have jasé | 
initiated a cacerer of wildnessy, Tem p'e.0cxbe ? | 
Why, for years you have been regarded ag @ | 
very dissipated young gentleman ‘i 
‘Ever since my acquaintances with you, 
Werner,’ interrapted the Warl, good. | 
humonredly. 





** I concidde that you have been engaging in | 


something that may cause you serious aunoy- 


ance. Be perfectly frank, and you may claim 
my «assistance, should you think it of ary 
aveil,”’ 

Thus encouraged, hia lordship said, — 

‘You remember, Werner, #441 I started to 
make a tour of the kingdom Jass sorumer. Ia 
the course of my travels, fcamaupona preity 
secluded hamlet ina distant conniy. Aliiough 
the scenery around it was unusually lovely, 
and I was already tired of my undertaking, I 
should have remained there but a day or two, 
had I noé chanced to encounter a young gir), 
who interested me strangely. She was very 
beautifal, but as shy as a fawn, and, with a 
veil of mystery surzounding her, she seemed 
to me inexpressibly charming.” 

“Ofcourse! Bué I thought your heart had 
been given to Lady Leopoltie?” 

‘I did not really love this country girl, 
Werner. She looked very like my sriztosratic 
cousin, You needn't smile so derisively, for f 
assure you it would be hard to distinguish 
between them. The only difference was in 
their eyes, Natalie's being blue, and ia 
Natalie's lack of sparkling freehacss that 
characterises the countenarve cif Lady L:o- 
polde, But Natalie's naturally gensle face 
always wore & defiant look, as if she stocd as 
bay from the whole world!” 

** Natalie!” mused ths Baronet, ss if com. 
mitting the name to memory. ‘'Of course 
you made the acquaintance of this lovely 
beinz, whom you did not love?” 

“T did, and was fascinated by her—zo 
much so that I lingered in tha vicinity of her 
home the entire summar, reading povtry with 
her—she was passionately fond of poetry— 
teaching her music, and dreaming away the 
days, quite forgetful of any existence beyond 
that simple, quiets life. Sho was an apt 
seholar in masio, and in love, for I tanght her 
to love me wiih all the ardonr of her innocent 
nature!" 

** Taught her to love your title, you mean, 
Templecombe. Her natara was probably no 
80 innocent but that she conld apecalats upon 
the chances of becoming a Corntesa and th 
mistress of your estates. Pretty coautry 
gicla are not necessarily unambitious!” 

“Very true, but Natalie knew nothing of 
my real self. Bhe knew me ander an asanmed 
name, as the younger son of a gentlemar, 
with my way to mske in the world, and abe 
would have been delighed to ahare my sup 
posed privations and poverty.” 

The Baronet checked hia steps, regarding 
hid companion earnestly, and exoclaiming,— 

**Do you mean to deciare, Templeoombe, 
that you really won the hears of a lovely 
young girl while pretexding to be poor and 
unknown?” 

‘Ido. I ses nothing very surprising in the 
fact, Werner. She thoughts mo the hand 
somest man she had ever beheld, and my 
accomplishments awoke in her a a feeling of 
profound reepec’ and even vencration !"’ 

Bir Wiisen thovghs in hia own soul that » 
girl who could think the Darl handsome could 
have had few opportanities to study beanty. 

“‘T suppose,” he said, musingly, “ that abe 
waa brought up among country bocrs, ond 
neglested by them until a kind word was 
sufficient to awake her very sou!, You we 
probably her firss lover!” 

“She had another—although I believe she 
did not then know it. He wasa neighbourin 
farmer, and I nsed to meet him sometimes 
during my walks, when he wouid sco! 
fiercely at ms. Once even, he had ths 
andadity to stop me and bring ms to task for 
ty condact, To come to the poins, I—I pre- 
tended to marry the girl!” 

* T hope you managed the affair cleverly ?"’ 

“Very. My valley was an invaluable 
assietant, as he always is. I had taken 8 
cotsage near Natalie’s home, and we creamed 
away the summer, the girl becoming more 
and more devoted to me each day. With the 
coming of autumn, I left her, bas wens back 





| azain and again to visis her during the folio-- 


ing seasons,”’ 
‘You were very coxstant! 
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“ Oaly fora time. I made up my miada 
7 weeks ago that I must rid myself of her 
fore proposing to Lady Leopolde, and I | 
f t» her that I bad ‘given up the cottage, ' 
6! 18 Was not my wife, and thas my name 
nd position were unknown to her !' 

“A foolish step! Way, that letter would 
have infariated sem: women, and they would 
have set about discovering your identity with. 
ont delay!" 

“You have disoribed precisely its effest 
upon Natalie. She left her home, went to 
town, got sight of Roke, and tracked him to 
she Castle.” 

“To the Oastle? This bscomes iaterest- 
ing! Proceed!" j 
“She isin the neighbourhood now, though 
where Ido not know. I have seen her twice. 
Lat night she actually penetrated to my 
rooms and waked me up, demanding to be | 
recogvised as my wife. She had heard some- 
thing about Lady Leopolde, and threatened, if 
I remember rightly, to tell her the whole | 
story. Ifshe were to do that, I may as well j 
cease to hope, for my cousin would not regard 


40> 


i 


t 


threatencd, in return, to denounce her asa 
lomatic, and I will do it if she causes me ' 
trouble,” 

‘* Well thought of. Bat you should prevent 
&ny encounter besween her ladyship and this : 





, and barren place a 
, a8 you know, called the Fens. Bat, as youdo 
not know, it is at present unlet, Although out 
of repair, it is partly farnished, Toere are no 
immediate neighbours, 0 you need have no 
fear that the girl would find sympathisers 
there. ‘Take her to the Fens, by all means. 
The place can pass with her as your own!” 


** Don’t walk quite so fast, my dear fellow!" 
expoetaulated the Baronet. ‘‘Iam glad my 
advice suits you, and hope yeu will follow it. 
You had better get rid of the girl this evening. 
If necessary, you might go with her to see her 


| Settled in some quiet spot. I can excuse your 


temporary absense !” 

‘*T don’t care to go. Roke will do jast as 
well. I will give the fellow my instructions, 
which he will fulfil to the letter, Bat where 


can I send her, Werner? Not to one of my 
, estates, for euch an act would render me 
liable to annoyance hereafter ! ’’ 


After a period of reflection Sir Wilton re- 

sponded,— 
““T have it, a ! ITown a small 
out fifty miles from here, 


The Earl assented, and Sir Wilton con- 


tinued, — 


‘The spot is gloomy enough, as you may 


suspect from the name. A residence there may 


subdae the girl's spirit!” 
‘* The gloomier the better ! Roke shall start 


with her as soon as I can arrange it—perhaps 


girl, Her resemblance to Lady Leopolde may | to.night, perhaps to-morrow. I shall not lack 
gain her the friendship of your cousin. | opportunities of urging the scheme upon 
B-2:ides, having trath on her side, she cannot , Natalie, as she has promised to be ever at my 
fail to make @ better impression than you! | heels. She will consent to go, and remain at 


How oan I assist you in this matter?”’ 

‘You can uphold my story, and assert that 
you know the girl to be a lanatic who claims | 
every handsome fellow as her husband. I 
don’t see why you smile at that. Or, you 
might frighten Natalie away. Try and think 
of some plan by which to relieve me of my 
difficulties!” 

“I must have a little time for reflection. 
Porhaps you have frightened the girl away 
already |” 

‘On, no, I have not. She threatened to dog 
my steps until I render her justice, and she 
meant what she said. She will come upon me 
whenever I am alone—in the park, the 
gardens, or my own chamber. She may not 
avenge herself upon me by stabbing me in my 
sleep,” added the Earl, nervoraly. ‘I shall 
never feel safe while she remains in the neigh- 
bourhood !” 

** Nonsense,’ said Sir Wilton, lightly; “a | 
woman's love does not so readily turn to hate, 
and your innocent country girl will not be in 
any hurry to denounce or injure the man 
whom she hopes may yet make her a Countess ! 
She may have loved you well enough last 
summer, but by this time the fires of ambition 
have been kindled inher scul, The discovery 
of your rank has given her new hopes and new 
purposes ; all you have to do to insure tran- 
qnility on her part is to promise her fatare re- 
c.gnition, and feign repentance for your late 
conduct. You will thus reawaken her old love 
for you and show her that it is for her interest 
to consider your wishes.” 

‘‘Bat how shall I keep up that course of 
conduct?” 

“ That will be easy enough. Tell her you are 
trying to combat the prejudices of your re- 
latives, who would be horrified at receiving 
your plebeian bride. Send her away from here 
to some country place, to remain while you are 
working here inher behalf, Wcite to her often, 
and keep her unsuspecting until you send her 
the announcement of your marriage to Lady 
Leopolde. Then remonstrance will be un- 
availing, and she will succumb to fate and 
leave you in peace.” 

The Earl quickened his stepd across the 
galery in hia pleased excitement, hurrying 
along hia friend, who would have preferred to 
roove more slowly, and said,— 

** Why did I not think of that plan before ? 
I might have pat it into exeoution last night, 
It is the bess, the safeat, the only course for 
me to adopt. I believe I see my way out of my 


— 





troubles, Werner—thanks to you!” 


the Fens until I am safely married to her 
loftier rival, I am positive ! ”’ 

The Earl continued to express his joy and 
relief at the prospects before him, until Sir 
Wilton drew him to the window looking down 
upon the lawn, and directed his gaze to the 
gay groups wandering about under the 
= trees or clustering around the rustic 
seats. 

‘© Well ?"’ he then said, inquiringly. 
“* Notice, my dear Templecombe, the couple 
under that sycamore to the right.” 

‘Lady Leopolde and Basil Montmanr, 
They are conversing together. I see nothing 
worthy of remark! "’ 

‘Nothing in their manner, nor in the way 
in which he looks into her ladyship’s face? ” 

“Bince you suggest it, it seems to me as if 
he has a sort of protecting air towards her. 
She certainly regards him with a charming 
shyness which looks like affection. But then 
they are relatives.” 

“You area nearer relative to Lady Leo- 
polde, but she never exhibits towards you that 
pretty embarassment. Do not deceive your- 
self Templecombe. They are engaged to each 
other. There can be no doubt about it, for 
last evening, when I came upon them in the 
balcony, their hands were clasped, and I saw 
in a moment the state of affairs between 
them!” 

His lordship uttered an exclamation more 
forcible than polite, adding,— 

“TI feared an e ement .between them, 
but I hoped otherwise. It is certainly very 
annoying, to eay the least!” 

“Then you relinquish your pretensions to 
the hand of Lady Leopolde?” 

‘‘By no means. We shall see. what time 
and persistency will acoomplish with my lady 
cousin, Eagaged lovers do not always wed,” 
and he smiled darkly. ‘' Estrangements often 
occur between devoted hearts. and ladies have 
been known to marry men whom they have 
once scornfally refased!" 

The Baronet understood his friend as mak- 
ing a declaration on his own account, and 
smiled appreciatingly, as he answered,— 

“You are right, Templecombe. We will 
accept your words as prophecy! Rid your- 
self of this country girl. so that she may not 
clog your path, and then address yourself to 
the task to which you jast alluded. You may 
count upon my assistance.” 

**Taanks! I have also the consent of Miss 
Alethea, whose inflaence with her niece I know 


to bs great. The advantage is all on my side, | 


and Basil is sure to be worsted in the game 
before us. He might have known better than 
to interfere with my schemes, It wil] go hard 
with me if I cannot find some weak point in 
his armour, by which to render him distaste. 
ful to Lady Leopolde. By the way, Werner, 
have you declared yourself yet to Misa 
Alethea ?”’ 

“No. I am more cautious than you, and 
take time to make a favourable impression. 
Miss Wycherly is a bewildering mystery, and 
I em studying her. Sometimee I think she 
would say ‘yes’ if I were to propose the 
momentous question, and again I am equally 
sure that she id engaged to that Layne. I| 
cannot see,’’ he added, petulantly, “‘ what she 
can see in him to admire. I detest those 
smiling, good-natured fellows who are always 
such favourites with the ladies!" 

‘Then the Marquis suits you?" 

‘*No. I don’t like Lord Waldemere. He 
carries with him an atmosphere of gloom, like 
a@ gathering tempest, that is extremely dia- 
agreeable to an easy-going, pleasure-loving 
fellow like me! Miss Wycherly does not like 
him. It is easy to see that she detesta him, 
while he acts like a jealous and disappointed 
lover. I presume that she rejected him once, 
and he has brooded over the refusal ever 
since !”’ 

*' But that rejection cannot have been the 
cause of his asceticism !"” 

* Certainly not. The man isn’t a lunatic 
that he shonid shut himself up in a hermitage 
because a woman refased to marry him. Bat 
the fact, no doubt, gave an added pang to the 
misery he evident'y has endured, and atill 
endures. I think his lordship has some hold 
upon Miss Wycherly. What it oan be is a 
task I have set myself to learn. When I have 
discovered it, is cannot possibly effect my 
sentiments towards her!” 

The friends, absorbed in their different 
schemes, lapsed into a silence, which was 
broken at length by the Baronet, who 
exclaimed,— 

‘There comes Layne up the avenue at 
this moment! And yonder saunters the 
Marquis, with a carelessness and airlessness 
which would deceive anybody but me. He is 
approaching the Castle. Let us go down, my 
lord. I would like to witness the reception of 
Layne by Miss Wycherly. She shall behold 
her trio of lovers together !’’ 

With a light laugh that concealed his real 
feelings, Sir Wilton linked his arm —_— into 
the Earl's, and the two friends took their way 
to the drawing-room tozether, Lord Temple- 
combe, proceeding thence, with a smiling face, 
to the lawn. 


CHAPTER XX. 


It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind 
— Scott. 
Slowly folding, how she linger d, 
O’er the word his hands had traced, 
Though the plashing drops had fallen, 
And the faint lines half effaced. 
—Mrs J, C. Neal. 


Lorp Trmpiecompe would have been startled 
could he bat have known the purport of the 
interview he had witnessed under the spread- 
ingsyoamore between Lady Leopolde and Basil 
Montmanr. 

Since he had discovered that the Earl's 
midnight visitor was not Lady Leopolde, but 
& mysterious counterpart of her ladyship, 
Basil had been perplexed and bewildered, but 
no longer troubled. To feel that no image 
obscured his own in the heart of his 
was & joy so overpowering that all other feel- 
ings lessened their proportions, and he won- 
dered how he could for one moment have 
doubted her fidelity or love. 

As he stood in the shade on the lawn, & 





little retired from the neighbouring groups, he 
poured forth the whole story of his doubts 
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and fears to the listening Lady Leopolde, and 
related to her his discovery of the previous 


ht. 

“ae to his apprehensions, his betrothed 
was not angered by the narration, but smiled 
as she responded,— 

“Ah, Basil, did you euppose that your 
doubts and your jealousies were unknown to 
me? They were natural, and I would not, if 
I could, blame you for them. Yet you might 
have known me better!" 

*' I know it, darling,” said Basil, penitently. 
“ Another time I will disregard the evidence of 
every sense I possess before I will believe any- 
er to your discredit. Oan you ever forgive 
me ” 

Lady Leopolde answered by a loving smile 
that was sofficient assurance that she would 
not be implacable, and remarked,— 

** You must have had a very humble opinion 
of youreelf, Basil, when you thought it 

ible that once having known you, I could 
refer Vane,” and she blushed confusedly at 
er confession. 

Basil was delighted at this remark, and ex- 
pressed his joy in lover-like language. 

Under cover of an apparently trifling 
demeanour, the lovers conversed some time 
with tender earnestness, and at length, Basil 
said, half.playfully. half seriously,—- 

* You have 1 0) yes explained the mystery of 
this counterpart of yours, dearest L:opolde. 
Have youa phantom double, as ihe school. 
mistress had in the quaint old German 
legend ?”’ 

“I was inclined to think so myself lately, 
Basil,’ answered the maiden, with a emile, 
“I don't wonder, therefore at your question.” 

‘“‘ Which remains unanswered, darling.” 

“ And which must 80 remain for the pre- 
sent, dear Basil. To explain to you the ' 
mystery which has so troubled you would be | 
to reveal a secret which belongs more to | 
another than myself, In good time you shall | 
know all!" 

Bapil expressed himeelf coxtented with this 
promise, adding,— 
‘Bat may I not know who this young girl 

is who looks go strangely like you?” 

‘“* Bhe hersely scarcely knows, Basil. There 
isa link missing in her genealogy, and she 
cannot tell her rightful name. A strange fate | 
has linked her destiny with Vane'e, to whose | 
name and protection she has « legal right, as | 
I believe. There! I have told you more than I 
intended and sball run away from you lest | 
you make me a thorough traitor!” } 

“The seoret is safe with me, my darling. 
You have made me very happy this morning, 
and my fature devotion shall repay you,” 








cident established themselves in her remem- 
brance. 


Toexamine farther and fally into the matter 
had become her instant resolve. 

Her rooms were upon the second floor of the 
Caatle, the ground floor containing the grand 
drawing-room, and were situated, as has been 
said, in the western tower, and directly 
beneath the chambers allotted to Lord Tem- 
plecombe. 

They were precisely similar in number and 
kize to those of Miss Wycherly’s, and were 
similarly arrsnged, excepting that there was 
no private steircase to the ground-floor, and 
no secret ascent to the upper chambers; but 
the furniture was more in accordance wiih the 
tastes of a young maiden. 

Delicate colours and workmanship were 
the distinguishing features ; the carving was 
the work of a genuine artist; the curtains 
were of rich and costly lace, half-concealed by 
silken drapery; the pictures were all small, 
but gems in conception and execution; and 
the entire effect, while rich, was very pure and 
chaste, 

It was certainly a fiiting bower for Lady 
Leopolde, 

Its lovely cwner stationed herself behind 
her carefully arranged jalousics, and looked ont 
upon the lawn until the riders took their way 
down the avenue, and her violet eyes glowed 
with gentle steadiness as they followed the 
movements of her handsome lover. 

*- Barely there was never another man like 
my Basil,” she murmured, proudly. “ He 
sits his horse like a paladin! Why, there is 
Aunt Alethea |!” che added, in a louder tone, 
indicative of surprise. ‘‘She looks like a 
queen, I think nature must have intended 
her to ocoupy a throne, when she endowed 
her with that magnificent beauty and that 
air of haughtiness. At any rate, she is a 
queen now, for she has two most faithfal 
vassals, one on either side,” 


Her voice broke in a rippling Jaugh a3 she 
concluded, and she watched, with merry eyes, 
Miss Alethea as she rode her stately stepping 
steed, escorted on either side by Lord Walde. 
mere and Sir Wilton Werner. 

Richard Layne followed, in oloze attend- 
ance upon Lady Eilen Haigh, and the 
remainder of the party rode in one large but 
scattered group. 

Leopolde looked after them all, with many 

leasant speculation of what the future might 

ing, until they had passed beyond the great 

gates and tarned down the road leading to the 
village. 

She then arose, went into the adjoining 


skill and industry of the noble dames whose 
work had survived them many centuries, 

There was a small and choice selection of 
books in a massive case, which was supported 
by elaborately carved claws of ponderous siae. 

There was an equally massive book.case and 
writing-desk combined, and heavy tables, 
which supported only a collection of Eastern 
pipes, whose elaborate workmanship and 
ornamentation would have rendered them of 
priceless value to a well inatructed Oriental. 

There were cabinets of minerals, &c , a well- 
arranged botanical collection, and a telescope, 
of moderate power, which had long since been 
taken from its mountings. 

These things, with many others, were 
scattered through the rooms, and all showed a 
oarefal preservation from dust and the ravsges 
of time, 

These rooms had been the favourite haunt 
of the Iaie Earl of Templecombe, and after 
his death no one had ever dared to disturb 
them, 

The keys had been early given to hia 
daughter, and. after her return to the Castle, 
Lady Leopolde had taken pleasure in payin 
frequent visits to the deserted chambers, an 
studying in their contents something of the 
father of whom she scarcely retained a per- 
sonal remembrance, 

He bad chosen these particular rooms partly 
on account of their seclusion, partly on 
account of the beautifal view they oom- 
manded, and partly because they were favour- 
ably situated for the pureuit of astronomical 
studies. 

He had studied the stars, smcked his 
pipes, read his books, fingered his musical 
instruments, and looked out upon the broad 
demesne belonging to the Castle. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


Tue life of John Trevelyan trembled in the 
| balance for many days. They were terrible, 
| awfal days for the poor, wan-faced, liitle 
| wife, who sat motionless beside the bedside, 
; seeing nothing, conscious of nothing but that 
| strange, almoat groterqoely, rigid figare, 
| which they told her was her beloved, magni- 
ficent Jack. 

The fail had injared the spine, and a 


, Bpecies of paralysis, beginning with the body 





At this jancture, Lord Waldemere sauntered | Chamber, and opened her jewel-casket—@ and spreading upwards, was the result. 


carelessly into the view of the young couple, | 
and they had scarcely observed him, when | 
Richard Layne dashed up the avenue, passing 
them, on his way to the Castle. 

The Marquis paused a moment or two to 
converse with the maiden and her lover, and 
his manner had never been more pleasant or 
careless. But Basil marked that his eyes had 
& restless glitter, and that his breathing was 
quick and heavy, as if some emotion were 
struggling in his heart. 

He soon passed on, and Montmaur con- ; 
ducted his betrothed to the nearest group, ag 
he observed the approach of Lord Temple. 
combe, and rightly conjectured the intended 
destination of bias lordebip. 

The morning wore on pleasantly, Leopolde 
being the life of the company, but when the 
hour for riding approached she excused herself 
from joining her friends, and retired to her own 
rooms, with a purpose the execution of which 
we are about t> record. 

Since learning the story of poor Natalie, the ; 
name of Amy Afton had rung in the ears of 
Lady Leopolde until she had become convinced 
that she had heard or seen it before. Memory, 
however, for come time refused to recall when 
or where she had encountered it, and she had 
begun to regard her conviciion as a freak of , 
the imagination, when the truth flashed into 7 
her mind, and the fall particulars of the in- 








large, equare, ebony box, inlaid wish white 
ivory—taking thence a small bunch of keys, 
to the ring of which was attached a tiry !abel 
bearing an inscription. 

From another box she produced a small key, 
of larger size, and with these in her hands she 
quitted her apartments, going into the corri- 
dor, and up one staircase and then another 
until she hac gained the topmost storey. 

She then proceeded to the upper floor of the 
tower—a storey higher than the central edi- 
fice—unlocked the door with the detached key 
in her possession, and entered an ante. 
chamber, securing the door behind her, that 


her proposed investigation might not be } 


interrupted. 


The suite of rooms to which she bad gained 


admittance, though sufficiently luxurious, 
differed greatly from the apartments already 
described, 

The floor was of polished oak, laid in an 
intricate and very « ffective patterv, and looked 
like ebony, the years have darkened and 
hardened the wood. 

The walls were hung with tapestry, torn 
and moth-eaten in many places, yet retaining 
something of its original beauty. 

An entire and well-executed picture of 
Moses in the bulrushes, with a dark-eyed 
Egyptian maiden, Pharach’s dauzhter, bend- 
ing over bim, still remained to atteat to the 


| The great London physicians were very 
grave over their patient, and shock their heads 
to Lord Tannton. 
| © He may live 1” they said, * but——" 
i It was an ominous word that“ but,” and 
_ Hago felé & cold shudder pass through him ag 
, be listened. At ficet, against all his desires, 
hope would not come; but as day passed day, 
| somehow, Hago permitted himself to encou- 
rage the thought that the doctors, specialiats 
, aud world-famed as they were, migh’ afier 
| all be wrong, and that life was not at an end 
} for splendid, honest-hearted, gentle-natured 
Jack Trevelyan. 
| He said nothing of this hope to anyone, 
i Teast of all to his sister. It would only bow 
new torture to her to grasp on this hope, and 
| then to realise that ia wass myth. Not that 
Lady Gus understood, for one single instant, 
the full danger that threatened her heart's 
beloved. She was vot sanguine, nor did her 
face light with any aesurance that some good 
would come. No. She cat there a strange, 
distorted likeness to her former laughing, 
sunny self; and from ber drawn, haggard, 
thin face, one would have gathered tha: the 
worst had come to her, and that the truth was 
known in all ite awful bleakness. ’ 
Hogo knew better—not only because hie 
| Sister’s nature was something be had studied 
from earliest childhood, but béosmce humanity 
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tubject he bad guaged jaat aa keenly, 
noersteed how much human nature 
f ihe last rémuant of hope, be it ever 
’ and ever eo unconecicus, 
I he G:exlee was sti lat the Abt ey, and 


rcary she found it, Shoe hated the cenes- 
on of sickness in the house, being always 
of an ex'racrdinarily healthy temperament. 
S.ff-ring and illness was somcthiog Bianche 
never understand 
Shoe would bave gladly gone away, ard have 
j d her mother in town, but for a dogged 
determination te carry out the project for 
which she come to Torre, and for which she 
hewed the reason and all its allare- 
Her mother, Lady R’se, approved most 
ighly of this prolonged visit, as indee@ she 





pproved cf auything that gave her daughter ; 
y pleasure. 
Tie mother bad ecomething more than a 
ra tack to pleas anche, and the thought 

f probab 


wae something that gave her the 
ceeneat satisfaction, ; 
She had known Lord Taunton sinos hig 
i'dhocd, and wag very fondof him. Blanche 
ver perm'tted her mother to share in her 
fe, but in this cage she had broken through 
her rnle so far as to Iet Lady Rose guess at 
* she most desired, 
She had very little real encouragement to 
ive her hopes. True, she saw Hugo at every 
i and received from him the same gentle, 
attention as heretofore; but beyond 
thie «he had very little of Lord Taunton's 
She did not quite Enow how che 
mara to live through the dreary euscegsion 
of days that followed one another io slow, 
é ous fasion 
f read # little, and wrote long letters to 
rf! l jisintances and she went cut 
sf ssagioual etrollor drive threugh the 


1 


veather } grown daily more delic‘ous, 

> became Jane, while poor Jchn 
, at, motionless fizare, 
pesrances. eave for the ligh’ that 





still lay o eile 





sh in his eloquent, grey eyes, and epoke of 
oul that breathed and lived within his 
Bianche had cet up a babdié of having a 


sir carricd to the wide hall entrance, and 
shore, garmented in some delicate. hued robs, 
eo ie 
would eit book in hand, gazing over ths 
frounds with an airas thongh there was no 
bjeot 60 exquisite or sweet to her as the 
tucy of nature, From this point of vantage 
e conld not fail to catch Hngo, as he came 
d went, either passing feom his stady or 
atcending or descending the stairs to and 
from the sick room. 
Ha wonld sometimes come and spend five 
8 besi~e her chair; but there were other 
5, and theee were the most frequent, when 
war so deeply lest in his cad train of 
ht, as to be absolutely unconscious of 
the beantifal woman sitting juss close to his 
He had been greatly touched by Bianche’s 
arent loyalty to her friendabip 
» had, of course, as soon as he had arrived 
at the Abbey, hasvened to aesiss Mise Girnlee 
take her departure ag quickly as ehe 
‘ed, and hed been vaguely surprised and 
sed at Blanobe’s earnest entreaty to be 
owed to remain, 
“Ob! I could not leave Gas now—r9w 
above all times !"’ she said to him, and there 
thing like a tear ia the cold, blues 
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* 


w 0m 
: epoks 

wiat; smd Miss Glenlee being nervously 
nistie to ell horrors, her calmnegs had 
te upset for the moment, and her 
ra for her own individual safety 
m sharing in any of the unpleasans daties 
tendent on such an accident as had befallen 
I..cy Gaa’s husband produced an agitation 
whish thoronghly ceseived Hogo, and waz the 
of inp rtog him involantarily with a 


oS 
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feeling of much warmer appreciation than be | formula every morning of standing at the 


| ia ever imagined it possible he could have 
experienced for Miss Glenlee. 

He made'an effort to [dissuade her from her 

purpore ; epeaking gently of the ehadow that 

| had fatien on the house, and which would 
rake her life gloomy and unheppy if she re- 

| mained at Torre. 

But Blanche would not be diseuaded. 

‘* Please les me stay?” she said. “I will 

; give no trouble. I feel I am at home here, 

| and I might be able to help poor little Gas, 

| T really could not go now—not, at all events, 

” 


| until we know—— 


She had not finished the sentence, but Hago 
had known what the ond was, and again he 


| was touched by what he imsgined was a dis- 


| play of her real natare. 

‘© How easily one learns to misjadze people,’’ 
he had thonght to himself, as he had lefé her 
after this. ‘I never gave that girl the least 


| oredit for possessing the smallest touch of 
: either heart or hnmenity, and she is evidently 
| rich in both. She has been tanght to hide 


her emotions, and it ia only in times like thia 
that one would ever really know her, I 
begin to understand Gas's affection for her 
now. Tt wasa mystery before!” . 

And then Hago had dismissed all thought 
of Blanche; and save for an ocoasivnal senses 
of pleasure, in hearing her utter some soft 
word of regret, or make some gentle offer of 
assistance, he almost grew to forget her 
presence altogether. 

Blanche oertainly possessed one good 
quality. Shs was never inharmonious, save, 
perhaps, when her not particularly sharp 
intelligence failed to keep pace with othera 


; more keonly strung. 


r almost severe in dainty severity, | 


¢ catastrophe had been so sud7en and go | 


She: was so quiet, 20 largely gracefal, so 
gentle spoken, that she always drifted into 
forming, as it were, a portion of the picture 
in which she had a place. 

Haogo had grown to accept her presences 
qnite naturally. She might not ba of any 
tan.ible good, bus she was distinctly not 
objectionable in sny sense whatever. Indeed, 
he would not have beea greatly surprised if 
anyone would have told him how much he 
would have missed the presence of this quiet, 
handeoms young woman who sat opposite to 
him at every meal, and seemed to do this ag 
one who was absolntciy and comfortably at 
home. 

Bianche’s mind was occupied generally 
Garing these silent meals by sketching out 
futare alterations in the various apartments 
of the Abhey when she should have ac- 
quired the righh to make these same altera- 
tions. Somehow she grew more and more 
eanguine as the days passed, and yet Hago’s 
manner never changed; and had Blanche 
been & more skilled reader of human counten- 
ancss she would have quickly discovered that 
there wis more than one cause for Lord 
Taunton's grave, quiet exterior, and heavy air 
of preoccupation. She wonld also have 
quickly arrived at one conclusion concerning 
the Earl, and thie conctneion would have been 
the fact that he was a man who was exerting 
some tremendous power of self-rspression, 
that all was far from being quiet and eub. 
dued as she imagined, but that beneath hia 
keen, quiet manner there lurked a very fire 
of emotion, an exritement, an agony of 
mental pain, a very flood of passion and 
despair. 

Fortunately for her own peace of mind 
Mies Gienlee guessed nothing of this, and hav- 
ing no ous to imagine differently, was uncon- 
cernedly determined that Lord Taunton was 
| akin to herseif—a man ignorant of anything 
amounting t? emotion or agitation. 
| His coldness of bearing, almost his indiffer. 

ence, misled Miss Gienlee here as it world 

bave misled any cr°ature in whom sympathy 
was not strongly developed. How was she to 
guess at what lay beneath ? 


| 


| And so the days eped by, and Jane brought 

a feast of roses about the old time.worn Abbey. 
| The news from the sick room was always the 
Blanche went through the u:ual 


fame. 





' door of the darkened chamber, and whispering 


a saintation to the thin, haggard, almost ola, 
little woman who came towardae her. 

There never was anything she could do fo: 
Lady Gas, and Blanche always gave a sigh of 
relief, when she turned away, and went down 
to sit in her accustomed place. 

The poor, distranght, little wife was fall of 
gratitude to her friend, for the earnest affection 
and interest her manner expressed, and said 
#0 at odd times to Hago, who always sgreed, 
with some kind word for the guest who was 
80 sympathetic in her silence, and unobtrasivs 
in her presence, There came a change in the 
monotony at ast. 

One afternoon, a8 Miss Glenlee stood at the 
open doorway, gazing out somewhat drearily 
over the gardens, she heard a quick, light step 
behind her. There was a sort of emothered cry, 
and then a little figure was clinging to Mis: 
Glenlee’s magnificent form, 

“Ob, Blanche! Blanche! He has spoken. 
He knows ms. He called me by my name. 
He wil! tive. Oh, Heaven, let himlive. Itigali 
Task. I will—will——” 

The voice died away in a choked sort of way. 
The little figure lay heavily against Blanche. 
She looked across the hall to where Hugo 
came hurrying. 

‘‘ Soe has fainted!” she said, and he took 
the unconscious form in his arms, and laid is 
back ia she chair. 

Even Bilanche's selfish natnre was shocked 
az she looked at the wofnl change, Thess 
terrible weeks of watching and dreading had 
worked in Augueta Trevelyan’s brilliant youth 
and piquante prettiness, The small face looked 
pinched and pale, as with the pallor of death 

Hngo’s lips moved involantarily as he bens 
over his sister, His handa ministered to her 
tenderly. He would let no one touch her bat 
himeelf; and as Blanche stood by, silently 
watching him, there came once again into her 
heart  fixme of something more than 
ambitious desire and vanity—a something 
that was as near akin to passion and love a3 
Blanche Glenlee would ever know or feel. It 
was not so much his name or his position or 
his possessions that became desirable to her 
in this moment, it was the man himself she 
felt she most cared about; and there was 
almost an incipient sensation of jealousy that 
any woman save herself, not even his sister, 
shonld receive such delicate, tender care as 
she now saw him lavishing on poor little Lady 


as. 

“TI will win him!" Blancha said to herself 
slowly in this moment, the trath forsing itself, 
as it were,upon her. “Iwill winhim! I will 
be his wife! I must be hia wife! I cannot 
live without him |” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Frou that day there began a marked and 
gn s!imost extraordinary change for the better 
in Jack Trevelyan’sa condition, The doctors 
were forced to confess themselves for one 
worsted by natare, who had asserted herself 
in the most pronounced and nnexpected way. 

Taney fell back, of course, on the old formula 
of ‘phenomenal constitution, unusual vital- 
ity,’ and the rest of the stock phraces thas 
come so easily under such conditions. 

Lady Gas did not trouble herself in tha 
least as to what they might or might not ssy 
now. Her Jack was restored to her—a poor, 
weak, fragile Jack, it was true; bat still, 
Jack. And his own acsarancs of comfort, his 
own belief in his recovery, wae mor: to her 
than the whole army of physicians from the 
four corners of the universe, 

*‘ Wo shall have him downstairs in a week, 
Hugo!” she cried, a fortnight later than the 
events of the preceding chapter. ‘ He shall 
jret lie here and sea the trees and grass, and 
amell the flowers, and feel the sunshine, and 
ha will get better every hour!" 

Lady Gus was almost herself again. Tis 
colonr had flickered bask to her cheeks, her 
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lips, and her eyes. She could smile now, and 
even begun & new gaerilla warfare with 
Brown, and had already had a few romps with 
ber babies just as of yore. 

She was so happy, so gratefal, so fall of 
content, She did not dare let herself look 


vack on those awlal, dark, dreary days just | 
| Tam almost grieved; and shen to feel that I 


gone. Bhe wanted to remember nothing bat 
the great golden fasare which stretched before 
ber once more, and heid such visions of happi- 
ness now her Jack was becoming the shadow 
of his former self. 

Blanche Glenles was sincerely glad for her 
little friend, and Gus was never tired of dwell- 
ing on the unselfish sympathy that had 
prompted this handsome young woman to 
turn her back on the gaieties of town to par- 
ticipate in the shadow aud sorrow at Torre, 

‘*T¢ has-drawn Blanche closer to me than 
before,” she. confided to her husband, as she 
nestled om-his bed and fanned him unceas- 
ingly. me 
“She ia very kind,” Jack Trevelyan said, in 
his weak voice, that was slow and sometimes 
hetitating. ‘I am glad she has proved herself 
worthy of your friendship, little one." 

Lady Guestroked the big hand that lay so 
white and feeble on the coverlet. 

* You,” she gaid, with a grave and rather a 
paiced manner. “ Yea, it is pleasant to feel 
ona hag nos been mistaken either in one’s 
friends or one’s acquaintances.” 

She fanned on for a moment, and her hus- 
band waited, knowing ehe would explain the 
meaning of thig speech in dae time, 

She did so almost immediately, 

‘‘ have got a confession to make #0 you, 
Jack,” she said, after a iistle pauce, her small 
Gagers caressing his hand tenderly. 

“ Something very awful, my bird?” the 
tone almost what it used to be. 

Lady Gas looked into her haaband'a face, 

“‘ Jack,” she said, “' you were right, after all, 
about Me. Hunter,” 

Jack Trevelyan uttered a sort of suppressed 
exo'amation, 

“ Waoat bas happened?” 

‘ T havebeen go digiressad and Gisapppinied, 
Jak, and—and almost ashamed, toa, bacause, 
you see, did makes, a, fusa abpug him; and 
then uetarally the,oaher people hese thonghs 
ke was all——" 

Lady Gaa,game to a fajl stop. 

‘‘ And, Jack,” she said, burrisdly, ‘' I canmct 
tell you how,serry I am for, that pretty young 
wile. Her, face, her eyes, have. haunted me 
ever singe night of the, conoars; I am 
afraid she will have a dreadfal life!” 

‘What hag; happened?’ Mr. Trevelyan 
asked again. 

Lady Gag down her fan. 

*' Jack, he ig not an honourable man, Iam 
afraid! Idea's like. saying is, bus,I am afraid 
he is sqargely. honest. The Rector came to 
see me,thig-morniog. Of conrse, 1 have heen 
ico far dossiim, my trouble to know anything 
of whatshas been going on in Torta, or indesd, 
anywhere except in this bedroom, so I was 
very much astonished to. bear from the Raotor 
thas Mr. Hunter has never returned to his 
post. He wrote weeks ago throwing up the 
situation, and announcing his intention to 
live in London, where he had a more tucrative 
employment offered him. O! course, that was 
all rights theze:was no reason why: he vhould 
not do this, bus——”’ 

* Bat,” Me, Trevelyan repeatod) 

 Basshore was avery reason: why he should 
have paid Inia; debia: before he. went; and he 
certainly, ought not to have bortowed money 
froma poor man, unless he knew he hed tie 
mMcans foxepay it!” 

“AL” said Jack Trevelyan, qnieily, “I 
was atraid: ho-was 8 weong'ue, He had the 
look of. itda:his eyesl’’ 

“T thought him a assint—too beautifal to 
behamanal’’ Lady Gra.oried, going on with 
her fanning,.and patting a steaw berry betwean 
her pretty, red lips, 

“ Anda this.all, Gas?” 

“I am harg,at bis: aster, neglestof ma!” 
Lady Gig eonfeszed, ‘‘Just fanosy, he: bas 


pathy throaghont your illness. It seems 
almost extraordinary when one remembers his 
enthusiasm about me, and everything belong- 
ing to me!” 

‘‘My vain little bird!" 

*Oal itis not vanity, Jack. I assure you 

tically opened the doors of ail the best 

ses in the neighbourhood to him, and that 
he has so disgraced himself, The Recior tells 
me he hag, borrowed money from nearly every- 
body who had any to lend. O! course, with 
me itwas diff——” 

‘‘Oh! so he oams to you, did he?” Jack 
ee having a touch of his old, mis- 

ous +winkle-in them; ‘' And how much 

m good for, Gus, eh?” 

Gus eat another strawberry defianily. 

HT & miniature from him. He said it 
was a family portrait, grandfather, I think, 
done by s0me celebrated artist, and was worth 
over a hundred pounds. S50 —.” 

*' So,” the eyes twinkling a little more, 

‘Bo —don’t dare to laugh, Jack. Remember 
you are in my power now. S90 I thought it 
Was & bargain, and I gave him——" 

*' What he asked, eh ?”’ 

Lady Gus nodded her head. 

Me. Trevelyan looked preternataraily grave. 

ri i ses like to see your bargain, little 
one!” 

“T'll go and get it!” 

Lady Gus. slipped down from the hefi, and 
ran out of the room, and her husband lay 
back thinking, his brows contracted into a 

wo. 

‘Does Hago know they are gone? Poor 
lad, it meant something bad to him, I fear. I 
wonder what the trath was, and if is will be a 
lasting pain? I almost fear it. That gizl too. 
I am sorry for her, There is somothing If 


were 
L 


; don’t understand in all this—some mystery. 
Hunter-himeelf'is the only clear point, and | 


there is nothing mysterioud in a very common 
placs, everyday scoundrel, 
prised if he had nos managed to secrete a few 


dined here?” 

Lady Gas flew back at this, momont. 

*' It looks good, Jack!” she said, half-apolo- 
geticaily, as sheisesented herself om tke bed. 
“The work is very fine, and the frame. is 
a good, This. looks, like gold, desen’s 
¢ ” 


Mr. Trevelyan toak the miniature in his 
week. hands; and examined. it closely. An 
expression of insiecision, endivg in surprise, 
caras, over his face 


self. - 
Lady Gus leant: forward im. great excite- 
$ 


men 
‘' Ig. it. really good after all, Jack?’’ she 
asked, 

Mr. Trevelyan paused before answering, and 
when: he did speak. he said something quite 
different to what his wife expected. 

“Is Hagoio? Go and fetch him, darling ; I 
shonld: like, biva to come,” 

Lady Gas obeyed without:a. word, and in a 
= minutes. returned, with Hugo following 

er, 

Mr. Trevelyan handed the miniature to his 
brother. in-law, 

**Do you recognise, that?’ he agked. 
Hago looked at it, and shook his head. “I 
don’t mean the picture—I mean the fxqme, 
Look at it welli” 

Lord: Tannton sozntinised the goldwork of 
the setting, and then he turned to Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s questioning eyes; Lady Gas was 
waiting, perched up in one of her favourite 
heap-like attitudes, her fape.fall of curiosity. 

“T see nothing. peaaliar about the frame, 
Jack!" the Harlsagid, slightly puzzled. ‘It 
is & very ordinary pattern, just the same as 
the rest of| the Taunton collection of minia. 
tures. What did you mean, old fellow.?’ 

“You Have: answered exwily as I 


expected,’ was, Me, Tcevelyan's somewhat 


* DTnat is one of the 





| enigmatica): rep'y. 





“ This.ig denoed odd }” he said, half to hira-- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Shouldn's be sur- | 
|; answered, 
of the spoons about his person each time he . 





never written me one word of regret or sym- | Taunton miniatures, Hago, and—litile one, 
| jass explain how that oame 


into your 
posgession ?”’ 

“Stole i¢ from the collection, eh, Gas 
Hugo said, with a faint smile, 

Lady Gus Icoked at her busband, and shook 
her head defiantly at him, 

“*T boughé the miniature from Blair Hunter 
for one hundred guineas,” she said, coolly, 
and then she gave the resi of tho story. Hugo 
listened with contracted brows, aud lips firmly 
set. He made no comment at firet, and Jack 
Trevelyan, having a alight clne to the secros in 
his breast, knew that the fact of Bisir 
Hunter’s trae character being proclaimed was 
something that hurt his reservad, prond, 
brosher.in-law through the most vulnerable 
part of his natare. 

Lord Taunton locked from the miniature to 
the honeat eyes lying on the pillow. 

“What do you think, Jack?” 

Mr. Trevelyan langhed,— 

‘'Taat Mr. Hunter is about ag clever and 
bold.facad a thief au one could care to meget. 
Hs has the andacity to steal one of the heir- 
looms of the house, and then to cell it again 
to one of its proper owners at & magnificent 
profit to himself. By Jove, he is no fool!” 

ady Gus was aghast, 

"Oh, Jack, darling. You don’t surely think 
such « thing! "’ 

‘' There is no other explanation that I can 
see. How otherwise does this man account 
for having in his posesssion a miniatare of 
one of your ancestors set in & frame that bears 
—infinitesimal I grant, bus there, uevertheless 
—the armorial bearings.of yoar houss ?" 

Lord Taunton still stood looking down at 
the exquisite picture in his hand. 

‘Where is the collection?’’ he asked, 
abruptly. “ Was is not moved to London from 
Maiworth?" Malworth wes the catate in 
Scoiland, a large, somewhat bleak, property 
which the present Earl bad never inhabiied. 
Lady Gus nodded her head. 

‘Of course, don’’ yon remember?” pha 

“the miniatures as well ag ths 
armour and some of the pictures were all 
broughs up Malworth fone years ago when 
you lent them to the Exhibition. They 
must bs in Eaton Square, It is a very dis- 
gracefal thing of ms not to have seen after 
them, better, bat-—”’ 

Lady Gaue did not finish. 

‘* Bat,’ she might have. said, ‘'in thoae 
daya it was not my province to interfere, and 
as your wife always refased to live in your 
proper town honse, declaring is gave her the 
‘bisa,’ and insisted on your establishing be: 
in some move brilliant mansion—thinga that 
should have been oarefally looked after 
drifted naturally into the care of servants, 
and so beoame forgotten,” 

Lord .Tannton understood hig 
silence, and Mr. Trevelyan spoke next. 

‘‘ Laxon can tell us all about everything. fF 
believe he could recount for. the whole of the 
Taunton genealogical tree at full length, and 
give us the biography of every member of the 
ismily—-man, woman, or child, Ten to one 
he will beable to:tell you who this.individoal 
in-this miniasare is, and probably will be able 
$0. describe. the very spot in the cabinet from 
which it bas been stolen.” 

“ Unieas,' Hugo said, Icoking: up, with a 
grim smile, “unless the osbinet itself is 
gone tao!”’ Z 

Mr, Travelyan uttered an almost energetic 
“ By Jove,’ and Lady Gua went to sommon 
Laxon, who held the post.of major domo ia 
the establishment, having lived in the serviaa 
of the family alli bis life, bis. father being 
butler before him, 

Hie. was a clean-shaven, almost a supericr- 
Icokiag man, with double eyeglasses, through 
which he oarefally. sorutinised the miniature 
held ont to him. 

“ His lordehip Sholto Danmare, seventpant2 
Earl of Tannton and Torre, and: your lord. 
ehip’s grandfather;’ was his immediate, re- 
mark, and then the grave, retpeot{nl face 
looked up. ‘May I be so bald a3 to as& yon, 
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[THERE WAS A SMOTHERED CBY, AND THEN A LITTLE FIGUBE WAS CLINGING TO MISS GLENLEE'S MAGNIFICENT FORM!) 


my lord, where this was found? It has 
slways been a mystery to me as to how and 
why it bad disappeared from the collection.” 

Lord Taunton’s bandeome eyes looked 
keenly into those of his old and faithful 
servant. 

** How long have you noticed this missing ?” 
he asked. 

Laxon was quick in answering. 

**I never remember it being there at all, my 
lord. Certainly it bas never been there 
during my time.” 

The other three were silent. 

“And yet,” Hogo said, breaking this 
silence, ‘and yet you recognised it, Laxon?” 

‘Yes, my lord, because I knew of it by 
feccription from my father, and because also 
is could be the only one in your possession— at 
least, according to the records of the house, 
becanse——” 

* Because?” Lady Gus broke in im- 
patiently. 

‘ Because, my lady, the ress of the minia- 
tures are in my possession, and no one could 
possibly reach them except through me.” 

A little further discussion explained that all 
the valuables that bad been brought from 
Malworth for the loan to the exhibition bad, 
on Laxon’s authority, been stored in two 
apartments in the large town house, the doors 
of which had been securely sealed under his 
supervision. 

he question of theft, therefore, in conneo- 
tion with the miniature was impossible, for 
Laxon had travelled io London only a few 
weeks before, and had seen that al was 
exactly as it bad been for the past four years, 
Moreover, his testimony as to this particular 
picture having been missing for so long set on 
one side all possibiity of Hunter’s having 
possessed bimeelf of it in this way. 

The question was, then, how had he obtained 
possession of it? 

Jack Trevelyen summed up the matter in 
a very few words, 


. “Bought it ‘or an old ecng, probably frcm 





+ 


a second-hand dealer, who got old of it in come 
sn direct, of courte, from the original 
t ss 

Lady Gus nodded approval at her husband, 
and continued fanning him, 

Laxon had gone away quietly, and after a 
moment or two Lord Taunton followed suit, 
He was quick to see that the invalid was 
fatigued with the small excitement, and he 
wanted to be alone to think. 

Of late he had not allowed his thoughts to 
obtrude themselves ; but now, as by a touch of 
fire, this mentionof Hunter's name swept away 
the restraint he had - on himself, and his 
heart, bis brain, his living consciousness was 
full of one feeling ; only, as he went forth into 
the summer sunshine, the remembrance of 
his shattered love-dream, of the desolation, 
of his hope, of the existence of some horrible, 
intangible, indefinite fear that hung about the 
— of Alwynne, and would not be exor- 
clsed, 

The selfishness of love was not s0 paramount 
in bis mind at this moment as the tenderness. 
He yearned over the girl, he longed to stretch 
out his strong, right hand and draw her into 
his protecting care—to know that be might 
never do this was simple torture—a pain as 
bitter as death | 

Lady Gus sat very silent for awhile, and 
oe Sanne lay watching her. By-and.by he 
spoke,— 

‘You have got somethivg in your litile 
mind, out with it !’’ he said, in a manner that 
was a faint likeness of his old merry eelf. 
‘Hope you didn’t fall in love with Hunter, 
my bird!” 

Lady Gus got furious. 

* If you weren’t so weak I would shake you 
for an hour! How dare you say such a 
thing!” 

She bent forward and kissed the thin band 
as she spoke. 

‘1 was thinking about that girl, Jack. Do 
you krow, 1 have felt co sure Jaiely that eome- 


thirg Wak wicpg abcus ibat marriage! I! 





wish I could have been able to help her a 
Jittle. She bad such a aad, desolate look in. 
her beantifal eyes; and now I know. Jack, 
supposing he should not be good to hert 
Oh! I do feel sorry for her! The worst is 
now I feel she is gone out of my life 
poet a and perhaps I may never see her 
again!’ 

‘ Oxce never knows. Lifeis a strange river ; 
all sorts of crafts meet on its broad, deep 
bosom. Poor child! I fear she needs & 
friend!" 

Jack Trevelyan sighed a little as he lay 
back, clasping hie wife's hand. The thoughy 
¢ Alwynne was coupled to him now with 

Dgo. 

He knew nothing, but he possessed illimit- 
able sympathy, and he needed no words to 
tell him that this girl’s sorrow be 
something more bitter and terrible to his 
wife's brother than anything that had gone 


before, 
(To be continued.) 





Tus French foot, according to a very 
probable tradition, was derived from the 
length of Charlemagre’s, while our own 
measure of twelve inches is _ nes to have 
been the length of a stalwart Saxon’s foot, 

Ar first every man was bis own shoemaker. 
In the early attempts at shoemaking the ainy 
sought was not a covering for the foot, but a 
protection to the soles from sticks, stones, “o, 
The Egyptians made theirs of the bark of the- 
papyrus, & rush growing on the banks of the 
Nile. Of course, it did not take long to find 
out that the candals might be os by 
‘stitching a low rim or wall of leathering 
along the sides and about the heels of sandals ; 
to these the straps or thongs were attached,’” 
By slow degreee—for invention creeps with 
leaden feet—these rims grew bigher; at last 
they met, and, behold, there was the first shoe, 
crude and ungainly, but neverthelees a ebce. 
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SOVELETTE.) 
OUT OF THE GLOOM. 
RE 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Wuen I married you, madam, you had 
not & cent to call your own!"’ 

‘* And that was the reason I married you,” 
anawered Lady Honora, with perfect coolness, 
which only aggravated Mr. Simon Haredale 
the more. 

‘ Upon my word, you are calm,” he said, 
rather loudly. ‘ You might at least have the 
decency to keep that reason to yourself.” 

“In other words, to ‘assume a virtue if I 
bave it not.’ Mr, Haredale, you should know 
by experience that candonur is part and parcel 
of my nature,” 

“ As is extravagance,” he retorted, angrily. 
“You spend my money like water.” 

The bright, dark grey eyes emile into the 
gloomy ones above. 

“ What is money for if not to spend?’ And 
there never was yet a Ballyhoran who did not 
know how to do that. The worst of it was we 
s0 rarely bad the chance of exercising our 
talent,” 

“You bave exercised yours well since you 
became my wife; and I tell you, there must 
be scme limit to your extravagance, or you 
will rnin me. Look at this bill of Manton’s, 
for instance,’ and the irate husband thruat it 
before her eyes. 

“It is rather excessive,’ her ladysbip said, 
calmly ; “but you must recollect, Mr. Hare- 
dale, I did not fix the prices, Remonstrate 
with Manian, not with me!"’ 

“You already have more gowns than you 
can wear. Why on earth did you order 
others? When you were plain Honora Mac- 
Dennis of Ballyboran you bad not a decent 
frock to your back!" 

“T never wae plain,” saucily; ‘‘and although 
what you ray ie quite true, I cannot compli- 








ment you on the good taste of your remark. 
I was as poor as poor could be—horribly, 
shamefally poor—and you knew it. There is 
no occasion to twit me with my poverty.” 

**I did not intend to do so, but you force 
me to speak plainiy. I am sure the allowance 
I make you should be stfficient for any 
woman who was not criminally extravagant.” 

The lady's eyes flashed with sudden passion. 

‘* Why should I consider your purse?’’ she 
asked, quickly. ‘‘ Ought I not to enjoy the 
price of my freedom? If you had only loved 
me—just a little—for myself, you would not 
bave found me ungrateful or unreasonable. 
Bat you cared no more for me than for any 
other woman. Only you were rich; you 
wanted a wife to do you credit—a young wife, 
nobly born, who would assist you to enter the 
charmed circle which would not open to you 
alone for all your gold. And your choice fell 
upon me—me, a poor, wild Irish girl, scarcely 
seventeen—without the courage to resist her 
father’s will ! 

“ Well, we were married —it was only 
three years ago, but it seems Jike three 
centuries to me—and I ask you, from the 
time we first met, did you ever give me one 
fond word? I know love between us is im. 

orsible. Young hearts will turn to young 

earts—and you confess to fifty; but there 
might have been + ffection on one side, grati- 
tude and duty on the other. As it is, you 
have destroyed all chances of euch a blessed 
prospect. The fault is yours. I will not take 
the blame,” and she ended as suddenly as she 
began, only her eyes were dangerously bright, 
and the colour in her cheeks was considerably 
heightened, whilst her bosom rose and fell 
with her emotion. 

‘I was not aware,” sneered the gentleman, 
‘that you went in for sentiment; and ina 
purely business transaction like our alliance 

ou could hardly expect it to bave a part. 
You are my wife, and are answerable to me 
for your actions, are subject to my control. 





And to save all further diepute let me make it | 





[HONORA FELL UPON HEB ENEES AND HID HER FACE IN THE CUSHIONS OF HER OHAIB, SKUDDERING WITH 2HE FIEFCE EMOIION POSSESSING HER !} 


clear to you that I will not inorease your 
allowance by one farthing, or pay any debt 
you may contract which is beyond your power 
to cancel, Do you hear me?” 

‘You speak with admirable distinotnere, 
sir,” Lady Honora answered, with a return 
of her old sang froid, ‘and fortunately I am 
not deaf.” 
nid Chen please to remember what I have 

“TI shall do my utmost to forget. I hate 
anything unpleasant.” 

Bas Mr. Haredale left the room too soon to 
hear the reply, which, if the truth must be 
confessed, was characteristic of his wife; and 
the lady sighed relievedly, 

She sat resting her chin in her hollowed 
palm, a thoughtful look upon her lovely, 
cg a face, a shadow of sadness in her 

ark, beautiful eyes. 

She was only twenty, & mere girl yet, and 
she had been a wife three years. A frown 
contracted her level brows as she thought,— 

* They did not leave me any youth. I was 
& wife before most girls are out of the school- 
room. And they think they have done great 
things for me in accomplishing my marriage. 
They believe I lke this idle, foolish, artificial 
life, Oh! a thousand times rather would I 
be running wild about the dear, shabby old 
place, coarsely fed and badly clothed, than lie 
as Ido in the bed of luxury! If only Mr. 
Haredale would les me have one of the girls 
here it would be better—better for me. I 
grow so hard and wicked, being starved of 
love. No doubt many envy me. If they only 
knew the truth! if they only knew the truth!” 

Her thoughis strayed fondly to the old 
ruined castle, with its crumbling walls and 
broken casements ; ite wild, neglected grounds 
beyond which rose the green bills, from which 
one caught # flash of the unquiet sea, ape | 
the distant islands, which locked co vague an 
formless through the soft, bs zy air. 

Many and many & time tke young Bally- 
horan trike bad wencered at will cver tke 
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hills, down to the shore, headless of the dis. | never thought of it; he knew this, and had 


tance; jast to watch the vessels ag they 
passed, and spsonlate on their destination. 
At sush times thay would take whatever 
provisions came first, for they had good 
healthy appetites; and these imprompta 
picnioa were always enjoyable, even though 
the party retarued at nigh’ tired, dirty and 
draggled. 

‘They wers happy young people, even though 
they had lost their mother; and their father, 
the poverty-stricken Earl of Ballyhoran, was 
but an indifferent parent, & riosous, dranken, 
half-edacated man, beside whom Mr. Haredale 
showed to greatest advantage. How the Earl 
and the retired Manchester man chanced to 
mees Honora never knew; bat one day her 
father bade her make herself presentable, as 
he should bring a friend home to dinner, 

Poor Honora! she had not a gown fit to be 
seon, but she laughed over this misfortune, 
being a healthy, happy girl, and met her 
father’s guest without fear or misgiving, not 
even caring that he regarded her so intently, 

‘He was such an old man!” she said 
afiorwards to her sister Hily; ‘' one did not 
care how he looked, or what-he-said and did.” 

Simon Haredale approved the ripe, young 
beauty. Being fair himself he naturally pre- 
ferred a dark woman; and Honora, with her 
dark, grey eyes, her clear, skin, and black 
hair was extremely lovely, even in her worn 
frock. 

He was an ambitious man, and panied to 
be leader in the society which would have 
none of him. He had made « colossal fortune, 
and intended to enjoy ii after his own fashion, 
Baé first he must have a wife, young and 
high-born, at whose “‘ Sesame”’ society should 
fing wide its gate; and she, being young, he 
might naturally hope for an heir to perpetuate 
his name and glory. It was one of Simon 
Haredalc's greatcsst grievances that Honora 
had borne him no child, 

Well, secing and approving her, he at once 
opened his plans to the Earl, who agreed cor 
dially with them, and Honora being sum. 
moned was bidden to prepare for marriage. 
She stood too much in awe of'her father to 


remonstrate, and she was too young to know ; 


anything of love or lovers. Se only thought 
in her innocent heart that as Lady Haredale 
she conld do so mnch for her tribe of brothers 
and sisters, all of whom were so dear to her; 
and so she went unresistizgly to the altar, 
not realising the gravity of the step she was 
taking, or what misery she might be laying 
up for herself. She neither liked nor esteemed 
her husband. Was it possibleshe should, when 
he had simply purchased her ?—for not one 
word of love, one thought of love, had entered 
his matrimonial intentions. 

Mr. Haredale took his youthful bride to 
England; she cried throughout the journey, 
and he made no effort to comfort her! He was 
an essentially cold-hearted man, and Honora’s 
grief at parting with her people was beyond 
bia comprehension. She was- going from 
poverty to wealth—what reason had she for 
tears? 

At first the poor young bride strove to 


break down her bridegroom’s reserve, to | 
minister to his wants; bat he repulsed her | 


attentions, and told her icily not to take a 
servant's offices upon herself. She never 
made a second attempt; but rapidly she 
changed, with all the quickness of her Irish 
nature, adapting herself to her. altered cir- 


cumstances, so that, despite her extreme ; h 


youth, she wae soon an authority in her own 
partionlar set, which was of the moat exoluzive 
nature. 

Simon Harcdale was proud of her victoriaa, 
of the position he (through her) had achioved, 
and that was all. He could hate well, bat of 
the divine power of love he had no least con- 
ception; he liked to see Honora bravely 
dressed, and sarrounded by England's greatest 
men. Hoe was not jealous that they vied with 
each other for her favour; he could trust her. 
Bight and pig sqte-as eke was, she wag not 
& C2g7e\te, and love wai not for her, 840 


no fear that she would sully his name, of 
which, indeed, he was jastly proud. 

He had come of humble stock—humble, 
honest, hardworking people, who did their 
duty to their neighbour, and served God 
sincerely according to their-light, His own 
father had started ag &, hand, and 
throngh: his, industry me & mill. 
owner; and on the _ foundation laid 
Simem had. built ap his fortune. Oer- 
taialy in manners: ; ger the 
commoner was the Harl Ballyhoran's 
superior, and so mach his wife admitted. 

“It is such awfal nonsense,” ghe caid one 
day to a friend, ‘to ‘the English 
merchant a9 ignorant, and of the use 
of the aspirate! No onesbat afool would do it! 
Why, my own father—son olf dred earlsa— 
cannot co intellectually ally, with 
Mr. Hare Tamnota Udiced party,’’ 
she concluded, witha rogmish glance; it was 
quite an open seoreh that Lady Honora’'s 
marriage had been quite a la mode, 

So she went her way, and he his; conver. 
gation between them being rare, save on 
occasions like the present, when he remon- 
strated with her on her extravagance, and she 


tomed to such soemes, and being not a little 
hegdened by the life she led. She was the 
reigning beauty, cortainly—none could deny 
her charms; and only one man, & great poet, 
had ever found anything lacking in her 
loveliness, 

“ She ia very lovely,'’ he said, ‘‘ but she is 
not perfect!” and his listener, quite aghast as 
such heresy, asked, — 

“Of what do you complain? She is simply 

divine!” 
‘She never will be perfect until she has 
| learned one les3on—the lesson of love. Then, 
indeed, she would be unsurpassable ! ”’ 

“Bat ashe isa married woman! I¢ is to be | 
hoped she will not learn the lesson.” 

‘Yes, indeed. If ever she loves she will | 
| love wholly. Iam afraid to think what thas 
| might mean for her. She ia not to be judged 
i by ordinary standards.” 

And, quite unconscious of how folks dis- 
| cussed her, Honora held her way, spending | 
lavishly, and indulging in every fashionable 
| whim; but thie morning she felt weaty and 
, homesiok, and a gross longing seized her to be 
; #t home once more, Bat it was the height of 
; the London season, and Mr. Haredale wanld 
never allow her to: leave for Ireland. Still, 
there was Lily, It was time she was.cat, she 
being now cighteen, Oa, if o phe ware 
with her! Thon, quick as lightning, she rose 
and danced her way to Siman's study. He 
looked up with a frown as ghe entered, bat 
Honora wa? not easily daunted, 

“ I have come to make conditions with you,” 
she said, with an aroh glance. “I promise to 
buy no new gowng, incar no fresh: Liabilities 
| season if you will let. me. have Hily 

ere!" 

She looked so lovely, with that,entreaty in 
her eyes, that flash upon her face, one would 
have thought it impossible. for man to 
her.anyfhing; bat Simon. answered, coldly,— 

“I oannos congent. That wild Irish gir} 
would disgrace me befoze my friends by her 
eccentricities! ” 

Oae 4ook she flashed upon him. 

‘*My sister is a lady!” wag. all she said, 
| bat her tone apoke volames, And so she legs 
im, 











CHAPTER ft. 

Tur season had ended, and my lady, with 
; her husband and her retinue of servants, were 
located at Abbot's Rise, Mr. Usredale’s 
| country residence. Jass now the houge. was 
| empty of guests, & most rare and noteworthy 

fact, Honora basing. solitade téte-d.téte 
meetings hatwcen heraelf and her lord. There 
had been a marked coldnass in her manner 
towarda him. sinse hig refasal to allow her 
Bisisr's vials, 


openly langhed at him, having grown acouz- } 


“Kily would hava a humanising effect on 
me,” sie thought. “I am growing so horri- 
bly worldly and callous. This life does not 
satisfy me; I am sick of it. I am just rips for 
any misohief, any wickedness,” she said to her- 
self, with her customary exaggeration. ‘I 
would readily give up all [ have for a sight of 
the dear familiar fagas; and hore, indeed, she 
spoke the truth; they will forget me, the 
little ones. I shall ba as a stranger to them. 
I who love them so dearly,” and she moved 
reztleisly on her coush. 

Tac door opened, ani Simon Harelale 
entered, an open letéer in his hand. 

‘* May I ask your attention a few moments, 
Honora?” he said, stiffly. 

‘Ocrtainly. What isadb you want?” 

‘‘T have a letter here from Maxford, an old 
friend.of mine, He isa: owner, 
near O:leans—s,cobton, ion.” 

“What does he wams?” asked my lady, 
indifferently. ‘To come here?” 

‘No. Rather he wishes me to go over to 
him. Difficulties haye arisen in the manage- 
meni of his consera, His servanta ara dis- 
honest, and his crops iaferior. Hoe thinks I 
con'd work a reform if-f would, having great 
confidence in my judgment." 

“T daresay it is not, misplaced,” said 
Papers, sweetly. “ Well, what shall you 


“ Take the first mail out "—it¢ struck coldly 
upon ber, that be did not as much as plead 
for her consent, or consider her wishes in the 
Ieast—‘‘I can do no less. Bat as it would be 
ridiculous for you to stay on here alone, I 
would like to kaow what you propose doing ?"” 

A great light leaps into the lovely eyes, and 
& brighs flash stained the sofé chesks. 

‘Why, I shali go home. I cannot bs guilty 
of extravagance there, you kaow, and it would 
be the height of desoram for me to return to 
my own paople!” there waa a touch of defi- 
ance in hor tone, bas Simon ignored it. 

“JT think your suggestion good; and, of 
course, you understand [ shall defray all 
expenses your prolonged visit may oscasion !” 

‘Thank you. Hoy long shall you be from 
Enog'and?” she asked, as quistly as she could. 
Bhe dared not give vent to hor joy lest he 
should withdraw his consent. 

‘‘ About three months, perhaps more. Bat 
I shali write you from time to time, to apprise 
you of my movements” 

‘Ol course,” said Honora, “I expos no 
less, And wher do yoa go?” 

“I think nex) Taeaday. You had, bes} 
write to Ballyheran to mest you, at. Cork, ag 
the journey from there to your home ia com. 
plicated, and horrible in the extreme. If you 
weary of your rusticasion I have no doubs 
goms of: your frienda—Vrs, Warwick, for 
instance, will take you in!” 

‘IT shall, no} olaica sheit hospitality. Ta 
there anything I can.do for you?” 

“Nothing. I will make my on prepara- 
tions. I, kaow,-jass preoisely: whats I shall 
want!” and ¢hen he went ous; and the door 
beiag closed behind him ahe exsouted a wild 
dance round the room, langhing and crying 
togasher for r happiness. Nor conld she 
consrol herself auffisiansly to write bome for 
several hours,; bass last she gat down to her 
davenpors, and soridbled a few hurried lines 
to Hily, hor favourite sister, and nex’ to-her 
in, years, Au, answer speedily. came to her 
hursied, balt-insoherent lester. 


“My Danza. Honsy,-—- 
“Do I sleep? Do I dream? Do I wonder ani 
doubt ? 
Are things what they seem? or are visions 
about ? ”' 


“Are you playing. a,taiok upon ua, or hag old 
Blasbeard really, conpeuted;tol allow. &, viaif to 
these. barbarcua panta ? 


*' Ie ig. so lang, 89 logg, mavoneneen, since 
be ghd you, $hgs my) heprshed.ne hope lets 
of ever mesting you sgsia;, and at-times, 80 
pror.a erestare am I, 1. nsed $0, thiak yon; hod 
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cone, and there is nothing but sunshine before 
os, I only hope Binebeard will stay pix 
months instead of fires, I should not cry if 
be never returned. 

«“ The governor will meet you at Cork. I 
begged hard to share ths journey, but he says 
he carinot afford double expenses, and I am 
absurd to wish or expect it, 

“You must bring no more gifts to Bally- 
horan, Thanks to you we sre all well clad now, 
but I cannot help thinking our, good fortune is 
your misery, and I'take no delight in my new 
and pretty gowns. 

‘¢The governor, as usual, ia not ‘too plesa- 
sant; but he will show his best side to you, 
for I can afenure you Lady Haredale is an 
object for veneration iv bis sight. . 

* Patrick Pierrepoint, our third or fourth 


cousin (I really don’t know which), is staying | 


with the Macarthys, two miles off; but he is 
were every day, and proves a pleasant addition 
to our limited circle, 

**Oh, Honey! Honey! I'll be counting the 
hours and the moments that shall pass between 


now and Tuesday; and the little ones are | 


singing even now ‘Come back to Erin, 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen,’ We wili be all 
mad with expectation until your arrival, and 
it’s you that will be devoured with kisses 
arcon.. My humble daty to the Great Mognl, 
our 
ever, 6 Pry.” 

Having read her sister's letter, Honora ran 
hastily up to her room, and from the recesses 
of an old trunk drew out a tumbled, thread. 
bare blue sergs gown. 

She had preserved it as carefally ag though 
it were a holy relic, because it had been the 


last thing she bad worn at Ballyhoran before | 


her marriage waa an accomplished fact. 

With lips a'l smiling, and eyes moist with 
unskhed fears, she donned the unbecoming 
garment. It was short in the skirt, the 
eleeye, the waist. Ib was almost psinfally 
tight across the bus+, bus Honora loved it for 
the eake of the memories it brought with it, 

She let loose her long waving black hair, 
and tying the strings of a cotton sun bonnet 
Seneath her chin, looked archly into her mirror 
at her own reflection. 

What a lovely, roguish youthful face it 
was! Bat its owner sighed, as she let her 
bands drop to their sides. 

“No, I don’t look the same any more than 
I feel the same. Oh! to be a thoughtless, 
happy girl once more !"’ 

Then, with hasty hands, she stripped off 
her homely garb. 

“How surprised and pleased they will be 
to see me in:the old familiar dress, for I'li 
wear it again and again in spite of my proud 
position. Proud (?)—oh, dear! oh, dear! how 
f wish I had never married ! ” 

But Honora was not of a lachrymose dis- 
pozition, and so she presently busied herself 
with preparations for her journey, buying 
gifts for Hily and all the small fry. To the 
‘‘ governor ” she intended carrying a Bank of 
Eogland note—the most acceptable present 
she could offer. 

Simon Haredale was to leave Abbot's Rise 
at early morning, my lady at five thirty r x., 
£0 that she was there to speed the parting. 

‘Good-bye!’ she said, offering him a slen- 
der white hand. ‘I hope you will have a 
pleasant journey, ard that you will write me 
&% your early convenience.’’ 

“ Good-bye!’ he answered, “and in the 
fastnesses of Ballyhoran don’t quite forget 
your dignity as my wife! ”’ 

Honora bit her lip:-to keep back angry 


words that roze to them. - Then phe said | 


very gravely,— 

“T hope, under any cireumetances, I shall 
not do that. Let uspart kindly, Who knows 
that we may meet again?” and for the first 
time in her life she lifted her face to him to 
be kissed, 

‘“‘Tsee no reason for any display of senti- 
ment,” be remarked, in bia matter-of-fact 
tone, ‘‘Hondére@e undertake my journey 


love and best wishes for you.—Yozars | 


| frequently, .and, as a matter of course; Ido 
; net approve of the Darby and Joan style of 
i; business,” 
The blood rushed into her cheeks, and her 
eyes flashed dangeronely. 


| laugh ; “bot [thought it was the proper thing 
| for husbands and wives to do on such an occa. 
; fion,” and turning on her heel she left him 


is that I have seen EHily growing up—and s0 
like you—-thai you seem to be as familiar to 
me as she is. Do you know, Honey, I was 
quite afraid I shonld find you a lady of 


i fashion——" 
‘Neither dol!” she anawéred, with a shor’ | 


‘Well, so IT am!” she interrupted, gaily. 
“You should see me ia my war-paint; but I 


| am catholic in my tastes; I like to be all 


| with great apparent calmness; but her heart | 
; waa hot within her, and to herself she said, | 


He never loved me. 
love means. Why will! hoe do his best to make 
me hate him?” 

But when she was well on her journey she 


were fail of home and her dear ones, of the 
good times that lay before them. 
The Earl met her at Cork, and Honors, 


laugh at the'deference he prid to her wishes, 





with her -qnick sense of humoar, could but | 


| * Way did he marry me? Oh, why, why? | 
He does not know what | 


| 


forgot all unpleasant things, Her husband was | 
a8 though he did not exiat, for all her thoughts | 


i 


the extreme cordiality of bis greeting—she |; 
remembered how different his manner used | 


{ 


; to be. And then she grew grave again, being | 
; nota little ashamed at his disrcputable and | 
| dissipated appearance ; but she did her best | 
i to hide this from him, and Ballyhoran was | 
| @yspepcia |” 


| not by any means a thin-skinned man, 


It was late the next night when they reached | 


homo ; but all the children were up, and such | 
@ kissing and embracing as ensued it would be | 
| prevent women flying from one place to 


| impossible to Gesoribe. 
; Tney all ext down to supper together—a 


i noisy, happy, untidy crew—all chattering at ; 


; once, all cager to impart the choices) news to 


| Sister Honey, who had Barney (the baby of | 


i} the family) on her knees, 


; Baid; and then finding her so unchanged, ex- 


She had never been so happy before, she | 


j 
Fecerted 
! 


things to all men. In town I bohave with 
beantiful propriety; at Ballyhoran I please 
myeelf entirely. Patrick, what were you doing 
£0 near the Castle, and so early?" 

“Yo tell the truth the Macarthy’s rize so 
late that before the breakfast bell goca I am 
positively famished, so I generatly run over 
here, aud Hily takes pity upon me. When I 
caw you soudding over that wall I thonght my 
guide, philosopsr, and friend had basely 
me, and I should be left to starve 
until noon.” 

“Poor Patriok! I had no idea you were 
such e gourmand, ox shall I esy gourmet? 
Come back with me, and I will get you some- 
thing to eat!” 

He laughed. 

“Tl! come back certainly, but I doubt your 
culinary skill; and if you've been attending a 
school for cookery I distinctly cecline to eat 
of your providing. I don’t wish to die of 


“T li do my best; and, really, you should not 
ridicule the schools, They are admirable insti- 
tutions in their way, because, you see, they 


another, and keep them out of miachie!; then, 
too they help to reduce the surplus popula- 
tion. I? dyspepsia carries off half our dudes, 
isn’t that a matter for congratulation rather 
than grief?" * 

Patrick laughed, such a hearty, healthy, 


| horest langh that Honora could only join him, 


| cept that she was lovelier than ever, they | 
| kissed and fondled her again, langhing and | 
i crying in sheer excitement, until Hily forcibly | 
| carried her off to the great, bare draughty | 
they liked. 


| room they were to share together. 


| down her hair and tied on the yellow sun- 
| bonnet, appropriated ® pair of thick shoes 
belonging to Hiiy, who still sleps. 

Thus equipped, she went out into the balmy 


native air. 

She even took an interest in the soragey 
pigs wandering at will through what was once 
& magnificent garden; but she quickly left 
them behind, and started for the open, intend- 
ing to take a long walk before the late break- 
fast at the Castle. 

Bat having climbed a low, broken wall, and 
dropped down into a green meadow, she heard 
| voice behind her call, ‘‘Stop a moment, 
| Kily; what a hurry you're in!” and facing 
about she confronted a tall young man with 
remarkably golden hair, and remarkably blue 


yes. 

“ Patrick!’ she said, joyfally, extending a 
gloveless hand to him, “how good it is to sce 
you again! Don’s you remember me— 
Honora ?"’ 

And then his strong fingers clasped hers 
warmly. 

** Really, Honora ?” he asked, with a smile, 
that showed all his white teeth. 





in her sister's clothes?” 


| anawered, poutingly. - 
| forget I am any one but Honora MacDennis; 
| and, indeed, my finery is not borrowed. Per- 
| hapa you don’t remember I wore these identi- 


the distant sea; but it was enough for Honora 
that she trod her native soil, and breathed her | 


Despite her long journey and fatigue she | 
was down first in the morning, and being bent | 
upon forgetting the past three yeara she had | 
dressed herself in the old blue serge, had let | 


sweetness of the early August morning. A | 
soft white haza partly obscured the hills and | 





“How could | 
I guess that Lady Haredale would masquerade | 


j 
| 
| 


and the walk to the Castle was a merry one 
Arrived there they found no one astir. The 
two domestios did very much as they pleased, 
and the Ballyhoran family kept what hours 

““ What shall we do?” said Patrick, “I’m 
Fo hungry I could eat a hayetack! ’ 

“So am I, but I'd like something more 
savoury than the stack. Waita moment, les 
methink, Patrick, can you build a fice?” 

“IT oan try.” 

“Eureka! I know where the wood was 
always kopt, and thera are some eggs in the 
kitohen, Faith, we'll not go without breakfast, 
after all, Horry up with the kindling,” and 
then, as she meant business, she rolled up her 
sleeves beyond the dimpled elbows, and having 
found bread. snd-butter proceeded to out huge 
slices until she had quite a pile of them, 

And Patrick having made a fire, she brought 
outa kettle, which he filled from the pump 
outside, they laughing all the while, like a 
conple of happy children. 

In due time the coffee was made, the eggs 
boiled, and the two sat down to their im- 
promptu meal, 

‘I’m sure a@ little labour sweetens one’s 
food,” said Honora, smiling across at Patrick. 
‘‘This bread-and-butter tastes like angel's 
food!" 

‘It’s the beat thing I've ever eaten,” the 
young man answered, helping himself to 
another thick glice; ‘‘ but I don’s Know any- 
thing about ita angelic properties. »Honey, 
what would your new friends say could they 
Bee you now?” 

“Only that this was a new whim of mine, 
and they would follow in my lead, I can 
asgure you I am qnitean important personage 
in society, whatever I may be here.”’ 

‘Oh, here! Well, yon are a little goddess ; 


“Don's call me by that name,” she | the Earl is always singing his daughter's 
‘© I want all of you to (Lady Haredale’s) praises.”’ 


“Qh, yes!” scoffingly, ‘‘il’s wonderfal 
what s glamour money throws over one. No 
more coffee? Well, we have nearly exhausted 


j cal articles of attire before—before I lets , the supply; but if you wish it 1 can make 


home!” 
*‘ If you remember, I was away at the time. 
We have not met since you were fifteen. Bot 


' you aren't changed in the least, or perheps is | 


more?” 


“None for me, thank you. Shall.we go ous 
again?” 


* With p'easure.” Tagen as thay roge, an 
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untidy, red-haired servant appeared. She | 
looked surprised when she saw the remains of | 
the meal. 

“Shure, miss, ivs meself would ha’ rose 
early if ye'd ha’ called me; 'tien’s fit the likes 
o’ ye should demean yerself entoirely by 
worrak o’ the koind.”’ 

* Nonsense, Bridget; and as I am going out 
now will you tell Miss Eily I shall be 
in an hour.” And out into the sunshine pes 
went—this handsome young couple, who b 
such innocent, unaffected delight in each 
other’s society ; who dreamt no more of evil 
or grief arising from their companionship 
than would a little child. The white haze 
had lifted now, and before them rose the green 
hills, and flashed the silver streak of sea. The 
tears rose to Honora’s eyes, as she turned 
quickly to Patrick, and — hand upon 
his arm, said under her breath,— 

‘I could be content to die, having once 
more seen these things!” 

Is was ® very weary, but very happy 
Honora that returned home, Eily was in 
garden with some of the small fry ; and eight- 
year-old eye the last to rise, was still 
intent upon his breakfast. 

‘““What I love about this place,” said 
Honora, “is its liberty. We all rise when we 
please, go and come at our own sweet wille— 
there are no rules about anything, it is just 
heavenly.” 








CHAPTER III. 

* Honey, we're going to the shore; would | 
you care to come?” 

“ Would I not? 
going?” 

* The family tribe, of course, and Patrick. 
I’ve packed up some bread and hard-boiled 
eggs, and we can get water at the spring. 
The boys will carry the baskets; but Honey, 
you'll spoil that smart gown with the sand 
and the water.” 

* Never mind my gown; give me my hat, 
my pretty colleen, and let us be off; happy 
days can never be too long.” 

What a noisy party it was that left the 
Castle ten minutes later! The boys out all 
manner of capers, the girls laughed and 
chatiered in a most astonishing way, talking 
such utter nonsense in the brightest fashion, 
and Honora was the gayest of them all. She 
had drawn her dainty skirt op round her 
waist by means of a girdle, so that her move- 
ments should not be impeded, and when 
Emmet, the eldest boy, proposed a race, she 
was quite ready for the fun. 

‘*Pooh!" said Mona, a long-legged girl of 
fourteen, “‘ fashionable ladies can’t run, they 
wear such tight corsets and silly skirts; and 
just to prove she was not a fashionable lady 
Honora competed for the prize Eily offered— 
an old Roman coin, She did not win, but 
she came in second, much to Mona’s disgust, 
and Patrick, declaring she ought to have a 
consolation prize, led her cff in triampb, 

She was flushed and radiant, her eyes full of 
delight, her whole figure instinct with strong, 
glad young life; her long bair was blown 
about her face aud shoulders in tangled 
masses, and her dress was in picturesque dis- 
order. Simon Haredale would have been 
horrifiéd to see her in such a plight; but she 
was not thinking of him, or indeed of anyone 
or anything not connected with the present 
moment and its enjoyment. 

So long as she lived Honora would never 
forget that long happy day down by the sea. 
They hunted for shells, made fortifications, 
paddled in the blue, unquiet water, behaving 
like very children. At noon they all sat down 
in the sbadow of the rocks, and ate their 
frugal fare with a gusto which left no doubt 
as to their appreciation of it. Then Patrick 
told them strange and wonderful stories, and 
Eily sang wild lays of Ireland, whilst Honora 
lay back with folded bands and shut eyes, 
listening in a dreamy, bappy state, and wish- 


How many of us are 





ing the day migbt never end. 


It was cuek when they trooped back to the , bad lost them,” 


Oastle, and dinner was already served, the 
Earl having no idea of suiting his convenience 
to that of others; but he greeted them cor- 
dially, being yet in a deferential state towards 
his prosperous daughter. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, however, and 
as the days wore by, and he grew more accus- 
tomed to her dainty gowns, her jewels and her 
laces, he treated her very much as he did the 
others. But Honora was ncw no longer afraid, 
and, alas! she had no Jove for him; in fact, 
his children regarded him almost as a 
necesgary evil. 

August passed with lightning. like rapidity, 
and Eily, who was given to watching her 
beautiful sister, grew anxious about her; she 
loved her so wholly, so faithfally. She pitied 
her £0 sincerely because of her uncongenial 
marriage, and when she saw Patrick's uncon- 
scious devotion to her, her unconscious 
acceptance of it, she was troubled. 

But deepite her impulsiveness she was a 
wise little woman, and would say nothing that 
might hasten or bring about the catastrophe 
she dreaded. And Honora went her way, 
wholly oblivious of danger. She only knew a 
strange unrest possessed her, that her temper 
had grown less even, and that she was gay 
only by fits and starts. She had parsed 
through three seasons without experiencing 
the least little heart-throb; though she did 
notlove her lord, she never forgot her wife- 
hood. Then, too, Patrick was ber cousin, 
hoe but a distant one, and they had been 
friends from their early days, when he, a big 
boy of fifteen, bad often stood between her and 
Ler father’s wrath—she being then a tiny, 
wilfa), passionate child of ten summers, and 
no one thought it strange they were £0 often 
together. 

The young man told her of his hopes for 
the future, his ambitious dreame. He was 
studying law, and in good time he meant to 
be a jadge. And when he somewhat lamented 
his poverty she told him earnestly that it was 
better to be poor and happy than rich and 
unsatisfied ; and his heart ached for her be- 
cause he knew that ehe spoke from bitter 
experience. ‘ 

Ihe was so beantifol, so gracious, there was 
emall wonder he liked her scciety, and he 
never stayed to question why he preferred it 
to that of Eily, who was lovely and winsome 
enough to please the most fastidious taste. 

Early in September he walked over to the 
Castle to invite Honors and Eily to boat with 
him The latter, however, declined, being but 
a timid sailor. Honora was delighted at the 
prospect, and hastened to get ready. 

‘Take plenty of wraps,” said Eily. ‘ The 
weather is apt to be changeable, ard the wind 
is cool to-day, even here,” 

Honora laughed. 

“TIT am not a hothouse plant!"’ she an- 
swered gaily, and kissing her hand to her 
sister, went out. 

It was a brilliant morning, and Honora was 
in high spirits. She chatted and lavghed 
tbroughout the walk to the shore where lay 
Patrick’s boat— a mere cockle-shell of a vessel, 
and having helped her in, the young man took | 
the oars, and began to pull vigorously. | 

“You are not tired of us yet?” he asked, 
lifting his flashed, handsome face a moment. 
‘*You think you can contrive to exist here 
until October closes ?” 

“Tt isn’t existence,” she answered, “' it is 
real, earnest, joyous life. I wish I had never 
to leave Ballyhoran any more.” 

‘But there must be so much to interest 
and smuse you in London?” 

“ Yes,” whilst a shadow fell upon the 
brightness of her face, ‘but there is no one 
to love me.’’ Then remembering that her 
words were & reproach to her husband, she 
added swiftly, ‘I mean I miss my own people 
s0 much. Oh! Patrick, it is awful to be 
homesick, to long and Jong vainly by night 
and day for the sight of one’s dear ones, and 
the sound of their voices. I never knew how 
strong & hold they had upon my heart until I 








a 


th . them, Honey; and yey 
marr she naturally expecta to ve her 
home for her husband's,"’ 

She stirred uneasily, as though the subject 
were unpleasant to her, 

* But you will not be so lonely in future. 1 
am going to town, you know, in December, 
= the season begins we shall often 
meet.” 

A sudden sense of joy filled her. She bait 

ut out her hand to meet his, but drew it 
quickly, and her voice was constrained 
as she said,— 

“TI shall always be pleased to see you, 
cousin.” And a little later, to break the un- 
usual silence which had fallen upon them, she 
asked, ‘ Bhall 1 sing to you?”’ 

“If you will. You know I like to hear you 
always.” 

And then the wild, sweet voice broke into a 
strange, sad song; and as it rose and feil 
Patrick leaned upon his oars, — in the 
beauty of the face before him, noting the light 
and shadows in the ever-changeful eyes. 

She sang of love— hopeless love ; and carried 
away by the passion and pathos of music and 
words she forgot all else, and with tears rain- 
ing down her cheeks and hands fast locked 
she finished her ballad. 

“You have saddened yourself,” Patrick 
said, in a low, unsteady voice, ‘' You should 
not sing of such sorrowful things.” 

She looked at him a moment, ard her 
month quivered; then with angry hands she 
dashed aside her tears. 

‘Tama fool!” she said, and langhed. “1 
forgot it was all imaginary. Let me chase 
away the dismal impression I have made,” 
and with that she broke into a merry, lilting 
air, and seemed wholly to forget her past 
emotion. 

Bat Patrick interrupted her hastil 7. 

* Honey, we must be getting Lome. The 
wind has changed, and I am afraid a storm is 
coming on.” 

He did not speak without reason. The sky 
was overcast, and the wind, suddenly gathering 
strength and fory, tossed the little boat hither 
and thither as though it were a feather. The 
waves broke over the sides, blinding the 
cousins with epray, and every moment 
matters grew worse. It was one of those 
sudden storms so common in the Irish Sea, 
and Patrick knew only too well what danger 
they were in. 

“You are cold?" he said, breathlecaly, for 
the exertion of keeping the b2at in its course 
was telling upon him, ‘ You are cold? Have 
my coat, Honora!” 

**No, I shall do very well. Patrick, we are 
in no peril?” 

‘*I hope not, dear,’’ but his voice was not 
very reaseuring. ‘ Please Heaven we shall 
roon reach the shore, You are not afraid?” 

* Only a little,” bravely. “Do not mind 
me. Is there nothing I can do tohelp? Let 
me have the oars awhile!’’ 

But he refused. Her strength was all too 
emall for the task before him. 

And then to increase their discomfort it 
began to rain, and when it rains in Ireland it 
does it thoroughly. There is no mincing of 
matters, but Honora would not utter one word 
of complaint, although she was wet to the 
skin, and could scarcely see her companion 
— the little streams of water rupnivg 
down her face. Her hat was a draggled mats, 
its feathers hung limp and wet over her brow, 
and her hair, becoming looeened, fell about her 
shoulders in damp Joxuriance. 

Then, suddenly, Patrick gave a sharp cry, 
as he lost his grasp ona oar. It was beyond 
his reach in a moment, and there they were on 
the open sea at the mercy of wind and wave. 
He Icoked at her in an anguish of self-re- 
proach. 

* Forgive me, if you can, that I have 
brought you into such danger?” 

“You do not think we can reach home?" 
the asked, in a hushed voice. ‘ You believe 
there is uuthing left for us but to die 
bravely?” 
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He bowed his head, and she spoke agsin in 
a dreamy voice,— é 

‘* I would have liked to live a little longer, I 
am so young, and life is sweet; but—but, 
perhap*, it is better to go like this. Poor 
Eily! I should have liked to have said good- 
bye; she will mourn so bitterly for us?” 

It was sad that in such a moment she 
should think of her sister, but never her 
husband. 


‘* Don’t talk like that, Honey ; there may be 


hope for us yet. Oh! may Heaven pardon 
me that I brought you here!" 

“I liked —, she anewered gently, 
“You shall not angry with yourself, 
Neither of us could foresee such an ending to 
our trip!" 

And then they were silent again and 
motionless, for there was now nothing left 
them todo bat to hope and pray for deliver- 


ance. 

Drifting hither and thither, tossed to and 
fro, in momentary danger of being engulphed, 
cold, wet, and hungry, they bore their calamity 


with what fortitude they could. At last it | 


began to grow dark. 

‘They will be watching for us at home,” 
Honora said, ‘‘and Hily will be weeping—weep- 
ing bitterly and hopelessly; there will be no 
one to comfort her. Patrick, it will soon be 
quite dark. What shall we do then?” 


“ There is nothing we can do, dear; we are | 


utterly helpless! '’ 

And then, when she could see him no longer, 
she stretched out her hands with a little wail. 
ing ory, 

“Oh speak to me! speak to me! While 
you are silent I fear the worst !"' 

He caught and held the chill fiogers. 

‘‘ Honora! Honora! do not let me die with. 
out telling you the truth I have been so long 
in learning. If I thought there was any hope 
for us I would cut my tongue out rather than 
speak words, which under any other circam. 
stances, would be an insult to you, I love 
you! oh, my aweet! I love you!” 

Her heart seemed to stand still, and her 
brain reeled. She understood now all that 
— been vague before, and, with a sob, she 
aaid,— 

* Patriok | 
now!” and those few words tol 
trath. 

There, in the darkness, he sought and found 
her cold mouth, and kissed her once in solemn 
farewell, and still hand in hand they 
drifted on, 

The morning broke bright and smiling ; the 
wind had dropped, and it hardly roffil:d the 
shimmering sea. There was no sign of last 
night's storm on shining shore, or fair, green 
meadows, 

With a deep sigh, Patrick litted himself 
upon his elbow, and immediately a pretty 
peasant girl came forward. 

“Share, it’s kilt entoirely we thought ye 
were when they bringed ye in." 

‘Where am I, and where is she?” he 
asked, sitting erect. “I don't understand 
what has happened.” 

_ “Dade an’ how should ye, seein’ ye was 
like one dead? It was Michael Keily and 
Con Malone as found ye. They were a-fishing, 
and the storrum it came, and they made for 
home. Shure they was nearly wrecked, they 
Was, but they found ye in a worse plight still, 
and they fastened yer boat tc the smack, and 
towed yein. The lady is at Mother Canty's 
cabin, and has slept like the angel she is.” 

“ Bat what place is shia? "’ 

‘' Drogfairly.” 

‘‘ And how far from Ballyhoran ?” 

“ Nigh fifteen miles, yer honor.” 

He started up. 

“Bring me my clothes, please, and call the 
lady. No, no, my good girl,” in answer to 
her hospitable entreaties, “ we cannot stay. 
It ian we should reach Ballyhoran as 
quickly as possible; and although we cannot 
repay your , Feat assured you shall be 


ag pong ny tr ” 
Half-an-hour vo ry 


Patrick! I am glad to die 
him all the 


ter he and Honora had 


taken train to Ballyhoran, Soarcely a word 
| passed between them, and she was too shame- 

faced to meet his eyes. Oh, if she had bat 
| died! if she had bat died! That was the 
, burden of her heart's complaining. She was 
, consumed with horror at the knowledge of 
| her love for Patrick, On! why had she not 
, been strong enough to hide it from him? She 
was & wife; how dared she let her thoughts 
and affections to centre upon him?” 

Eily, white as death, with swollen eyes and 
_ features, ran weeping to meet them. And as 

Honora felt the touch of the dear soft hands 
| Bhe fell about her neck with a low, wild ory, 
_ and then, before any could save her, sank to 
, the ground in a huddled heap. 


CHAPTER IV. 
| 


| ‘*T must go home! I must go homs!” 
, 8Obbed Honora, rocking herself to and fro. “I 
_ cannot stay here. Oh! Hily, do not try to 
; keep me!’ 

‘* My dear, what has happened?” asked the 
younger girl, with her arms affectionately 
; about her weeping sister. ‘‘Two days you 
, have been like this, refusing to see anyone but 
, me, and Patrick is devoured with anxiety. 

— darling, have you nothing to tell 
me ” 


“Tama wicked woman. Oh! I think my 
shame will kill me!” anda strong shuddering 
| Seized her. “I wish I had died that night at 
sea!” 

Then Eily knelé down by her. Hor face 
was inexpressibly sad, inexpressibly tender. 

* Dear, is it Patrick? Ab, there is no need 
for you to answer, I know the trath, and I 
Know, #00, you have small canse to blame 
yourself, my poor, wronged, unhappy darling ! 
You were bought and sold like a beast of bar- 
den—you, an innocent, ignorant child—at the 
meroy of two men like Ballyhoran and Hare. 
dale; but you are right and wise to go away. 
However great the wrong Mr. Haredale did 
you, you are atill his wife, and the honour of 
his name is in your hands ; bat you shall not 
go alone. Take me with you, Honey, and I will 
do my best to teach you forgetfalness of— 
Patrick !” 

Will you come?” cried Honora, starting 
up, “ will you, Eily? Then let us go to-mor- 
row. I—I oan't breathe here. I—I want to 
be at home!” 

“ Sit down and rest. I will do all that is 
necessary,” and the unhappy girl gladly 
obeyed her. 

Bat in the evening sha cabled to Mr. Hare- 
dale that she was returning to Abbot's Rize, 
taking Eily with her. He did not trouble to 
reply until the next mail, when he remarked, 
with characteristic coldness, that she was 
quite at liberty to make her own arrange- 
ments, and from the first he had known she 
would quickly tire of her voluntary exile. 

She laughed uncertainly as she read these 
words, then said pathetically,— 

**Oh! why will he not make my daty easier. 
Wig will he not let me care for him?” 

She had resolutely refased to see Patrick 
again, although it almost broke her heart to 
refase hie passionate entreaty for one word of 
farewell. 

She would wrong her lord no farther, and 
she was wholly unconscious that he had 
watched her going from afar, and prayed in 
his honest heart that all things goodly and 
glad should bs hers, that the pain and desola- 
tion should be his alone. 

She told Simon nothing of her adventare ; 
she hoped he might never hear of it. She 
wanted to forget it if she could, and every 
trifling incident connected with it. ' 

So she and Eily settled down at Abbott's 
Rae, and the people grew accustomed to the 
sight of the two besutifal girls riding and 
walking together. 

They were not lonely, the county boasting 
many — families, so visitors were plentifal, 
and Eily was quite an attraction to many of 


the young fellows. 




















At one house they met the great post. His 
eyes grew very pitiful as they rested on 
Honora's exquisite face, so softened and 
chastened, 

‘* She has learned love's lesson !"” he thought, 
* Poor girl! it has given her new beauty, but 
it has all but broken her heart! ’’ 

Then he went over and talked to her, and 
through her voice there ran the tremor of 
some new deep feeling, and he was confirméd 
in his belief. 

With ali his heart he pitied her, and he 
wondered not a little what the end would bs 
for her. She was so young and eo lonely, 
despite her many “‘friends"’ She was pas- 
sionate and impulsive; what right had Simon 
Haredale to make such a naturesubservient to 
his? and would she always be submissive to 
his will? Would she always remember his 
lawfal claim upon her ? 

‘‘ Heaven help her,” he thought, ‘‘and keep 
her good as she is beautifal! ” 

Bat she was not altogether unhappy in these 
days, having Eily with her, and being freed 
from Simon's presence. It was only when her 
sister had gone back to Ballyhoran, and Mr. 
Haredale returned that she realised to the fall 
extent the misery that had befallen her, 

Bat she hid her secret sorrow well. She 
made no complaint, and the only change in 
her was her anxiety to please her husband, the 
pathetic solicitude with which she waited 
upon his every wish. 

She could not give him love, so she offered 
him the next best thing—duty. At ficst he 
was not so hard to please, being elated with 
the success of his mission, but he soon sub. 
sided into his old manner, and finding Honora 
submissive imposed not a little upon her. 

In December he contested the borough of 
Abbot's Rise with a certain Lord Stapleford, 
and wished to impress his wife as canvasser ; 
but Honora was a staunch Tory, Simon a 
thorough Radical, and she utterly refused to 
assist him. 

It was a matter of principle with her, but 
Me. Haredale considered she had no right to 
any principle that did not coincide with his, 
and there were high words between them. 

In February they went to town, and there 
Simon met the Macarthys, Patrick’s hospit- 
able friends and for the first time heard of 
his wife's adventare. 5 

Ha was farious, being very proud of his 
name, and he hated to think that any scandal 
might attach to it. He went straight to 
Honora. 

“Ig this trae?" he asked, repeating the 
story in a few brief sentences. 

The colour fiamed high in her cheeks. 

‘“‘T¢ ig quite true!” she answered, in a low 
voice. ‘1am very sorry,” and she lifted her 
beautifal eyes deprecatingly to his. ; 

“TI am more than sorry. I am surprised, 
ashamed, disgusted, that my wife—my wife, 
madam—should have been so careless of my 
name, should be the heroine of such a dis- 
gracefal adventure !'’ 

‘“ Disgraceful!"’ she echoed, passionately, 
then her hands fell to her side, and her head 
drooped. ‘“ You cannot regret the accident 
more than I do,”’ she said, tremulously, but he 
was not easily pacifisd. : : 

“ Regrets, however sincere, will not tilence 
people’s tongues,” he said, roughly. ‘“ You 
should have been more circumspect in your 
condact. I thought I might rely upon your 
prudence and discretion. Whatever your 
other faults may be I did not count flagrant 
disregard of the proprieties amongst them.” 

Oa the white cheeks there grew and burned 
& crimson spot. 

‘‘ Mr, Haredale,” she said, ‘'do not try me 
too far. 1am not a meek woman, and I have 
borne much, oh! so much more than you 
realise. But I have done nothing to shame 
you or tarnish your name. Let me pass, if 
you please. I am weary of these endless 
recriminations,” 

He did not seek to stay her. Perhaps in 
her present mood he felt she was dangerous. 
Bat often in the days that followed he re- 
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proached her with her folly, until at times 
she felt she must retort with violence; and 
vaguely he wondered over her meekness, and 
grew half suspicious of it. 

Then in early March Patrick and she were 
brought face to face again. They met at 
Mrs. Warwick's and unfortunately the 
Macarthys were present too, and one of 
them, a mischievous, ratéle-pated girl, sat by 
Simon Haredale. 

‘“‘Mr, Pierrepoint ia very handsome, is he 
not?” she asked, lightly. “Nearly all the 
girla I know are raving about him; but he 
seems never to think of matrimony. I don't 
believe he could tell if a girl were pretty or 
not unless it were Lady Haredsle. I’ve often 
wanted to tease him about her, but wever 
could summon courage gufficiert; and then 
Honora ia not a flirt. Bat tney were in- 
separable at Ballyhoran. How fortunate you 
are not a jealous husband?” 

The iron-grey brows met together in a 
heavy frown ; but Miss Macarthy was nothing 
if not heedleas, and she rattled on, — 

‘‘ They always were such friends ag children, 
and everybody thought Patrick would marry 
his cousin—azd everyone was mistaken, Mr. 
Haredale, you will piease excuse me now. I 
oan see Althea Brodrick, and I want so much 
to speak to her,” and then she tripped away, 
leaving Simon to his angry and unjast sue- 
picions. 

His eyes wandered to his wife's face. It 
was very pale, and there was a strained look 
about the mouth he had never seen there 
before. She was still talking to Patrick, and 
presently, laying her hand upon his arm, she 
veered round and made direotly for her hus- 


“Mr, Haredale,” she said, “allow me to 
introduce my cousin, Mr. Patrick Pierrepoint. 
I think 5 ou bave nots met before |” 

Simon bowed stiffiy. 

“It is no pleasure to me that we micet 
now,” ke ssid, ‘‘and Ido not care to form 
new acquaintances.” 

The blood mounted to the young man’s face, 
and hasty words trembled on his lips; but 
Honora’s entreating glance made him sup- 
press them. 


‘Mr. Haredale may rest assured I shall not 
force my acquaintance upon him,’’ he ‘said, 
addressing Honora. ‘ Wiil you tell him that, 
if you please? And, say too, in my circle we 
practise mutual toleration and courtesy.” 

Then be was gone; and Simon, feeling after 
all he had come off second best, flashed ina 
white heat upon his pale yoang wife. 

“Get your wraps. Iam going home. And 
understand I forbid you ever to exchange 
words with that young coxcomb, either in or 
out of my presence. Do you hear, Lady 
Haredale ?” 

“T hear,’ she antewered, quietly. ‘You are 
arbitrary, but it is my duty to obey.” 

‘Then see that you do your duty. I-am 
not & man to countenanos insubordination, 
and I will not have your name linked with 
that fellow's,”’ 

Not a word did Honora say. It seemed 
that all the life and light were crushed out of 
her. The unexpected meeting with Patrick 
had tried her terribly, and she felt she could 
bear no more, 

Reaching home she went at once to her 
boudoir, hoping shere for privacy, but she was 
doomed to disappointment. 

It suddenly occurred to Simon to orozs- 
examine his wife with regard to her feelings. 
He had never loved her, and in many things 
she had disappointed him, so that now his 
indifference had grown into positive dislike, 
and his nature was ctuel enough to enjoy 
torturing her, She had co often defied and 
mocked him. It was his turn now, and he 
meant to make the most of it. 

When she heard his slow and heavy step 
wen the threshold she slightly turned in her 

» She had net removed one single jewel 
or atticle of attire, and above all her bravery 
her face glesmed white and sad, 





Anoihér.man would have pitied her. Most 
distinctiy her husband did not. 

‘*T want to speak to you,” he said, grimly. 
‘* Ara you at leisure?’ 

Yes.” 

“I wish to know if ever you aud Pierrepoint 
were lovers? From something I heard to- 
night I believe you were. Teil me the trcth.” 

"TI will not lie to you,’ proudly. Bat he 
noticed that her hands toye1 nervously with 
the laces and ribbons of her gown, that her 


; bocom rose and fell sgitated}y, and a gleam cof 


triamph lit up his cold eyes. “I was too 
young when you married me to have any 
other lovers,” 

“ That is evasive. Was Pierrepoint ever a 
pretender to your hand?” 

“No,” with great distinctness, ‘I never 
met him from the day I was fifteen until I 
went to Ballyhoran last August. Are you 
satisfied 2?" 

“No, I am not! I want to know what 
passed between you then.” 

‘‘Mr,. Haredale, I am your wife, but that 
does not give you the right to insult me. In 
nothing have you suffered through me." 

* Have I not?” he demanded, savagely. 
“Is nos your nhame—my name—the sabjeot 
for —- gossip? I wish I had never seen 
you 

“T echo that wish,” bitterly. “I wish I 
were dead |”’ 

“And so do 1!" he rétorted, roughly. “ You 
are utterly useless to me. You have done 
nothing to farther my interests. By my own 
efforts I won my seat. You might have done 
much; you did nothing. And I have laden 
you with gifts, have showered benefits upon 
you and yours——”’ 

“ Stop!’ she cried, her great eyes flashing 
fire, “ Youmray gotoo far, You have been 
generous with your money, bat you have 
starved me of affection. Let it pass—only, 
only have some compassion upon my yoush;” 
and then she stretched out beseeching hands 
to him, and all her lithe yourg form was 
shaken with sobs. 

In that boar she was weak, and at his 
méroy. Rest assured he would not spare her. 
He grasped the slender wrista in a cold and 
oruel grasp. 

** You sball tell me the trath,’”’ he said. “You 
are so changed; there must be a great reason 
for that change. Did Patrick Pierrepoint 
never breathe one word of love to you?” 

*' Have pity ; oh, dear Heaven, have pity !"’ 
and she tried to shield her shame-stricken face 
from him, but he held her fast, watching with 
cruel satisfaction the slow tears fall and stain 
her pale cheeks. 

“*T shall not let you go until you make com- 
plete confession.” 

She lifted her head then, and a little of her 
old spirit camte to her. 

‘*We were alone together, death staring us 
in the face. We did not hope ever to reach 
the shore again ; and—and—oh! cannot you 
goess? Must I tell you all? He told mel 
was dear fo him!” 

“This is interesting! And may I inquire, 
Lady Harédale, what response you mate?” 

‘‘T said I wished I might die then,” she 
answered, with alittle wild cry, ‘There is 
nothing more to tell. Loose me—les me go! 
Oh ! that men can ba'sto orncl!” and then she 
snatched her hands from his, and fallirg on 
her knees hid her face in the cushions of her 
chair, shuddering with the fierca emotion 
possessing her, A moment he stood over her, 
& Oynical smile cnrving bis thin lips. 

I shall knOw how to take care of you in 
the future,” he said. ‘I thought I oculd 
trust you, but learning how mistaken I have 
been I shall guard you more carefclly;" and 
then he weht Out, satisfied becanse he had 
humbled that poor child to the very dust. 

With the new day came new trials, Per- 
haps Simon Haredale did not really doubt his 
wife, but he professed to do so; and nota 
letter came to her that he did not firat read— 
the letter-bag being always cafried to him. 





Sometimes he would retain possesion of 
them for two or three days before so much a: 
telling her they bad arrived; but Honora 
uttered no remonstrance. 

Sae-was very méek in those days, ‘and had 
such @ painfal sense of her own shortcomings. 
Bhe often met Patrick in society, but no word 
passed between them; and he would not aug- 
ment her misery by forcing himself upon her 
notice. 

It was observed by all that Lady Haredals 
was losing much of ker brilliancy, that she 
had grown pale and efinerealin her appear- 
ance; and many speculations were rife as to 
the cause of the change, but only the poce 
knew. - 

And between husband and wife mabiers 
Gaiiy grow worse. Sirive as she would 
Honora could not please,and the time was 
near when she would no longer make the effori, 
or endure Simon Haredale’s insaltaz, She 
hone ag naiuzally meek, and she had borne 
much, 


CHAPTER V. 


Tuines went from bad to worse, until at 
times Honora was almost desperate. It was 
in this feame of mind she attended a ball 
given by a great leader of society, and she 
had taken epecial pains with her toilet, sc 
that Simon might bave no cause for com- 
piaint on that score. 

She wore white—ptre white, without a fleck 
of colour to mar its siainlessness. Théero 
were pearls about her tlroat and wrista— 
pearls in the ravén mavsos of hair, in the tiny 
ears; and she looked simoat like a being from 
another world, with her white, sad face, and 
deep grave eyes. 

* Oae would think from your attire,” growled 
Simon, " you were a bride or débutante! It iz 
so utterly insipid, acd you have grown too pale 
for it. For Heaven’s sake, my lady, impart 
some colouring to i¢1” 

A faint flush rose to her cheeks, but with. 
out a word she tock a deep ctimson rose from 
@ vase Close by, and fastened it on her breast. 
Then, without a word, she went down and 
allowed him to assist her into the carriage. 

She had no heart for gaiety; but Simon 
had insisted she should attend this ball, and 
thinking bittetly, ‘He is my master, he has a 
tight to cotntmand,” she yielded. 

She wished she had not, whén she entered 
the flower-wreathed, perfumed room, for the 
first to meet her was Potiick. 

One glance he gava at the pale-changed 
face, and then he went towards her. Site was 
in trouble, he must do His best to help her. 
Surely his love gave him that right? 

* You will give me ove dawce?” he said, 
qnietly, ignoring Simon. 

*T think not!” 

* Bat,” with a lath in hie eves, “ we aro 
relatives, and unplensdnt réemarke ate already 
being made upon our apparent enmity.” 

Now Simon Haredsale hated ndthing sc 
much as criticisms of himsalf and his belcng- 
ings, so he‘said, sourly,— 

‘*Give your cdéugin your tablet,” and 
Patrick, taking them from Honore, tcribbled 
his initials beside the first waltz, Bathe had 
no intention of dancing. He must see her 
alone for a few moments, Tie change was ro 
grievous to Him that he feared the worst. 
Where were ‘sli her smiles and rogaish 
speeches? Where was the brillfancy which 
had marked her out from all other women? 
Gone! She was bué the shadow'‘of her old 
self; her faee wore the impress of gricf. 
Perhaps Simon Hafedale did not ress content 
with words alone, Perhaps he even structs 
her (in this he wroneed the mat), and hoe 
remembered that her mother had died of & 
slow, wasting ailment, He must save her! 
She might never be to him niore than she 
was now ; but love sheuld be ‘tnselfi¢h, should 
not seek ite ofyn, and so he raid within himecit, 
“At any cost, I must resede ‘her Prom thia 
éruel life 1?’ 
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When their waltz came he went to her. 

“JT gm n6ét going to dance,” he said, with 
quiét sathority. ‘I wsnt fo talk instead, so 
come With te into the conservatories; they 
are quite deserted now!” 

Without a word she obéyed. She hardly 
cared, that night, What she did, and she was 
bligéfully unconscious that Simon was follow- 
ing in théir wake; that when they halted he 
halted too, and screening himself behind a 
mass of greenéry, listened and waiched. 

He had not found his Matrimonial venture 
angwer his éxpedtations. His wife was not 
the meck Griselda Ke wished hér tobe. He 
wanted to gain unlimited power over her, and 
he believed to-night vould give him that 
authority he craved! 

‘| Well!’’ said Patrick, in so low a voice that 
Simon found it hard to catch his words, 
‘t well, what have yot to tell me, Honey?"’ 

“There is nothing to tell,” wearily, 
" nothing new !” 

“ You are hiding something from me. You 
think it your duty to sdreen that wretched 
husband of yours from jast punishment, 
Honora, does he strike you?” 

‘Oh, no,” with a hard little laugh. ‘1% has 
not come to that. He would not dare, But, 
Patrick, if yoa only wished to spéak of him I 
must decline to prolong our interview. He is 
my husband; it is not for me to complain, 
Let me hide my skeleton as best I may!” 

“Bat I cannot bear to see you thus 
unhappy! It unmans me,” 

“No life is utterly without shadow,” she 
said, patiently. ‘ Only the ehadow has fallen 
on mine so early, and found meso unprepared 
to meet it. I used to be such a happy, light- 
hearted girl. When I rémember mycelf as I 
was I could cry for pity—not for myself, but 
for the Honora that was then. She never 
dreamt of sorrow. She was fall of strong, 
animal life, and everything looked bright to 
her. Sometimes, I think, she might bave 
grown into a good woman under other circum. 
stances. She had euch capacities for love!’ 

“ Don’t!” the young man said, hoarsely. ‘‘It 
buris me to hear you speak of yourself as 
though you were dead Oh, Honey! Honey! 
ours is & hard fate! My dear! oh, my dear! 
is there nothing I can do for you?” 

“ Nothing but to leave me to myself, It is 
Letter so. I—I am not so strong as I used to 
be, and I might not always be able to do my 
— to—to my husband if we met often, 
And with Heaven's help I wiil keep my mar- 
riage vows to the letier. Alas! alas! if I 
ccald only keep them in the spirit! Dear 
Patrick, have no fear for me. Other women 
are more upheppiiy situated than I. Osher 
women are beaten, and publicly insulted, I 
suffer no euch brutelity, no such degradation.” 

“But you are daily wasting under the 
burthen you bear! Honora, will you go back to 
Ballyhoran?”’ 

“No, What reception do you think my 
father would gives ropaway wife? Don't ycu 
know yet? He would se}l his soul for gold, and 
that he believes money is the one good thing. 
Then remember how harshly this nice charit- 
able world of onrs jnéges a woman who 
leaves her husband. Only under extreme 
preesure will I quit the ehelter of his home, 
My name is dear to me. I could not suffer 
chame and live |” 

* Bat you will Jet me see you now and then? 
If you ‘re in troubie you will send for me? 
You will let me rpend myself in your dear 
gervice!” 

‘No, no!” wildly, and her bands went op 
to clasp her aching temples, ‘I dare not. 
Ob, I dere not! I am best alone, Ob, far 
best, And you, Patrick, leave me now. I 
should like to reet.heze « little while ; the light 
end musio bewilder me, Good-bye, good- 


He bad taken ber bands in bis, and now he 
beld them fast, onconecious of the malevolent 
face eeaaeen white through the green foliage. 

* Kiss me,” he entreated, ‘ Kiss me once, 
in token of farewell. I hoped to do so much 
for you, I have done nothing. Honey! Ob, 





my dear!” bus she snatohed her hands from 
his hold. 

‘Go, ahe said. ‘Ié is shame enough for 
me to love you. I will wrong Simon Haredale 
no further. Good-bye. Forget me, and he 
happy!” 

ithout a word he wen}, and that poor soul 
sank upon her knees, praying wildly that 
death might come to her whilst she knelt. 
And even as the prayed Simon issued from 
his hiding-place; and bidding her rise told 
her harshly he had both heard and seen all 
that had passed between herself and Patrick 
Pierrepoint, 

She dragged herself to her feet. 

*' Then you know that I am your true wife, 
even though I do not love you!” she anid, 
heavily. 

He laughed sooffingly. He knew she was 
good and innocent; perhaps he hated her the 
more for that. 

‘* Let me have no hefoios ; they are out of 
place here,” he said. “ Draw your cloak about 
you, and oome back with me tothe house. I 
want our friends to see what a loving couple 
we are!" 

* Let me go home!" she entreated. “I 
am not well. Indeed, I speak the trath!” but 
he would not hear her. 

* You boasted of your intention to do your 
duty. Your duty is to obey me!” 

* As you will,” she answered, with a flash 
of her old spirit, ‘but there ia a limit to 
poe tee Obedience may beoome impossible, 
and human patience is not exhaustless!'’ Then 
she drew her cloak about her shoulders, and 
lightly touching his arm with her hand went 
back to the gay throng. But it was noticed 
that night by many she didn’t dance, and a 
whisper went round that Lady Haredale was 
going as her beautiful mother bad gone, and 
that her lord was the only creature who 
refused to cee this. 

They left early, and the drive home was a 
quiet one ; but in the privacy of the drawing- 
room Simon spoke his mind freely, until the 
slumbering passion in Honora’s heart woke 
into keenest life. She sprang to her feet, her 
eyes flashing, her bozom heaving. 

** Silence !’’ she said, “silence! I will not 
suffer such contumely! Oh, coward, so to 
insult a helpless woman !”’ 

“Neither helpless nor friendless,” he 
retorted, “having so gay a gallant for your 
champion!” 

She went quite close to him, and looked 
fearlessly into his cold eyes. 

‘If you bave a single manly instinct you 
will not drag the absent into this most un- 
seemly quarrel, Vent your malice upon me. 
The law will not help me so long as you 
neither strike nor desert me—and I am too 
proud to complain.” 

He was mad with anger at her defiance, 
and he spoke such words as were a shame for 
him to utier, and for her tohear. If possible, 
her white face grew whiter yet, and a wild 
light leapt into her lovely eyes; but when she 
spoke her voice was very low, and he knew he 
had goaded her to rebellion, 

‘t All is over between us,’’ she said, in soft, 
cold tones, ‘ You have left me noalternative. 
I will live with you no longer, let the world 
say what it will. I will never forgive you the 
vile words you spoke. I am no more your 
wife,’’ She stripped off her wedding-ring, and 
laid it on the table before her. ‘* Do not try 
to coerce me. I prefer death to a renewal of 
this wretched life. If you can legally free 
yourself of an unloved and unloving wife, lose 
no time in doing so!” and then she passed 
out of the room, and. up to her own chamber. 

She locked the dcor against all intruders, 
and sat down to think over her future. She 
never would forgive Simon’s grosa insult; she 
never again would sit aé his table, or wear 
the jewels and dainty gowns be provided-so 
she eaid to herself, and she was not a woman 
to break her word. She would leave him and 
the old life behind. In some way she would 
earn her bread, and it would be the sweeter 
for the struggle made to win it. 





Bimon Haredale realiy wished he had con- 
trolled his pavsion more, and acknowledged to 
himself that he had tried Honora a littie toc 
far, but he nover doabted her ultimate cur- 
render, She had been so meek oflate. Tien. 
too, he hated to figure in a scandal, and was 
half-iaclined to hold out the olive branch to 
her. So he went to bed and siept heavily 
until quite late in the morning. Breakfast 
was prepared for him, bat Honora was not at 
the table. 

‘‘ Where is her ladyship?" he asked a 
servant, iratély. 

‘“‘ Bhe bag gone out, sir, anf she told me to 
say she was not coming batk!"’ 


OHAPTER VI. 


Tue shook of the news was terrible to 
Simon. For a moment he covid nos speak ; for 
&@ moment he doubted the utter purity of the 
girl whose heart he had done his bes# to break, 
After all, there would be a scandal, and he 
writhed when he thought of that, Then he 
asked of the carious, watchful servant,— 

“Did her ladyship say where ehe was 
going?” 

‘‘ No, sit! She said she would writs to you 
in a few hours, and I was not to teil you she 
bad gone until you inquired for her. I hope, 
sir, that you will not discharge mie, I only 
obeyed orders?” 

‘I shall-not diseharge you; but I shail be 
obliged if you will keep this matter as quict 
as possible, If any one calls inquiring for 
me, say that I shall be in shortly.” 

He hardly knew what he intended doing as 
he travereed the busy streets, and almost un- 
consciously his steps tarned towards Patrick’s 
chambers. Bot when alittle way from them 
he saw him coming, his arm linked in that of 
a friend; they were discussing some legal 
problem eagerly, and passed without seeing 
him, although by stretching out hia hand ho 
could have touched them, 

So she had nos sought refuge with her 
lover, and a flush of shame crimsoned his 
cheek that he could for a second hold her 
guilty of such a crime. Where should he 
seek her? Had she already started for her 
own home? Hardly that, for her father 
would be the firsts man to uphold Simon’s 
authority, and send her back to him. Had 
she, in ber mad despair and outraged dignity, 
taken the life which, but for him, might have 
been so fair? He shuddered and grew pale at 
the thought—if she were dead, would an 
Englich jary hold him guilty of her death ? 

Bat Honora, despite all the sadness of her 
life, had never meditated such an awful step, 
neither had she dreamed of returning to 
Ballyhoran, ard her father’s coarse abute. 
When she turned her back upon her home she 
went siraight to Mrs. Warwick, her true 
friend and adviser. It was still early, and 
the lady bad not ieft her boudoir; but she gave 
orders for Honora to join her, and when she 
entered, rising, took the slender culd hands ix 
bers. 

‘* My dear, what does this mean?” 

‘*1¢ means I have left my husband and my 
home for ever!’’ tragically. 

‘Oh no, no! It cannot be so bad aa that!" 

“Isis; and I have come to you for help. 
You will not refuse is?" 

‘No; but perhaps reconciliation is possible. 
It ig an awful step you meditate. Honora, 
dear, the world is very hard upon women whe 
leave their lords.” 

“I know. But wild horses should not drag 
me back again! I will die fires! I have 
saffered in silence so long, so long! I have 
borne so much! Bai last night he spoke such 
awful words to me~cf me—that no woman 
would ever forget or forgive. I can’t go home 
to my father. You know what manner of man 
te is, and how hard it is to find food sad 
clothing for them ali? I have no one in the 
world to help me if you refuse!” 

“I have told you! will not, dear. But, ob, 
Iam afraid for you! You sre so young and 
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80 beantifal to be alone. Take care you do 
not spoil your life.” 

“It is already spoiled!” bitterly, ‘‘ The 
only thing I can hope for now is peace, and a 
chance to win my bread. In my trouble I 
remembered you, and something you said the 
other day. When do you start for Mel- 
bourne?” 

“At the earliest opportunity. It is 
Gregory's only chance,” and the young wife's 
face saddened. Her hasband’s health had 
long been a source of anxiety to her, and now 
the medical men had declared nothing but a 
sea voyage could save him. ‘ We should have 
gone by the Hopeful last week but for the 
children's sakes." 

“*Taen you have found no one yet to 
char ze of them ? " eagerly. 

“No, it is @ difficult task. Oh, my little 
darlings! how shall I bear to leave them?” 

‘Will you give me charge of them? They 
love me. You know I would do my duty 
towards them and you. Don't say no, 
Lucille?” 

** You will go back from your bargain when 
Mr. Haredale apologises.” 

“IT shall not! No apologies will blot out 
his offence!" and the beautifal mouth looked 
very resolute, the grey eyes were fall of angry 
indignation. 

‘‘Dear Honora, there is no one to whom I 
would confide my children so willingly as to 
you. But I hardly think you understand 
what your position would be. You are ac- 
customed to loxary and society. Well, 
Beechey House, where the children are to 
reside until we return, is a six roomed cot- 
tage in the bamlet of Beechey, a most remote 
Devonshire district. The only attendant will 
be a middle-aged, capable woman (Briggs); 
and the salary we offer the lady who is willing 
to bury herself alive is only forty pounds. 
We are by no means rich, and Gregory's ill. 
ness has caused us many fresh expenses.” 

‘Before I married, forty pounds would 
have seemed a fortune to me! Lazcille, will 
you accept my services ?"’ 

** Yes, dear, if Mr. Haredale has nothing to 
urge against your plan.” 

** He will not interfere; he will be glad to 
know he is rid of me. And I will take Mamie 
and Grace to Beechey to-morrow if you wish, 
The earlier we go the happier I shall be.” 

Then she sat down and wrote to Simon; 
and this is the letter that was awaiting him 
on his return home :— 


‘I have left you for ever. Nothing will 
dnduce me to renew the old relationship; the 
words you have spoken have raised an im- 
pacsable barrier between us. I tried to do 
my duty honestly as your wife, but you would 
not allow me to succeed. I ask nothing of 
you, I will accept nothing. In casting cff the 
cruel fetters that so long have bound me I 
cast aside everything but my own dignity, and 
my own self-respect. Your name I leave you 
stainless as on the evil day it first was mine. 
Shoald you desire to know anything connected 
vith our household arrangements you can 
communicate with me at Beechey House, 
Beechey, Devon. For the rest, may you be 
bappier without me than ever you have been 
with. ** Honora," 


So she was gone. The letter dropped from 
his hand, and he sat gazing out of the win- 
dow with vacant eyes. Toen he murmured 
slowly, — 

“Toe termagant! Well, let her go! Who 
oares? And there need be no scandal.” 

N-ither was thers. When it became known 
Mr. and Lady Haredale had separated, the 
oause assigned for such an act was “incom. 
patibility of temper; and some commicer- 
ated Simon, some Honora, and spoke of the 
sudden change in her, whispering that Simon 
had not been the most amiable of husbands. 

She had shone for three seasons like a 
brilliant star, and now that her glory was 
dimmed it was best she should ba forgotten. 
And before the summer ended the fashionable 





world had ceased to discuss her or speculate 
on her probable woes. 

Simon never replied to her letter. If she 
had not shamed him she still had made him 
appear ridiculous, and the man's hard nature 
would not forgive that offence. So he shut 
up his town house, giving Honora’s finery 
over to the moths and the dust, sending her 
jewels to his bankers. 

He went into chambers, gave recherché 
dinners, dabbled a little in literature, anda 
great deal in politic3,and did his best to 
forget the beautifal girl-wife away in Devon, 
a he remembered her it was to wish her 

ead. 

Honora herself was not wholly unhappy. 
She loved her little charges. The healthy, 
simple life suited her; and, despite all her 
trouble, all the passionate yearnings of her 
passionate young heart, the colour came back 
into her cheeks, and only by looking into the 
depths of her sad eyes could one guess that 
she i. not passed through life untouched by 
grief. 

From Eily she heard frequently, and her 
letters were @ source of comfort to her. The 
Earl, too, wrote at first in an expostulatory 
tone; buat when he found she paid no heed to 
his remonstrances, he stormed and blastered 
in a fashion that would have disgraced a 
bargee. 

So Honora preserved a dignified silence, and 
for the fature consigned all his letters, unread, 
to the flames. It was the wisest thing she 
could do under the circumstances. 

Oace, too, Patrick had written, begging her 
to accept the half of his small income, and 
praying permission to correspond with her. 
It is needless to say she refased both requests, 
although, indeed, she would have been glad to 
receive news of him; bat in her peculiar posi- 
tion she must abstain even from the appear- 
ance of evil. Those she loved, those who loved 
her, should never wear the blash of shame 
because of her. 

S$» she held on her way resolutely—-such a 
changed Honora; so gentle, 80 unselfish, so 
ready to yield her will to others, She who 
had ever been wilfal, so untiring in her care 
of the little ones, so sympathetic with the 

oor around that they regarded the “lovely 
ady almost as an angel. 

O! what she suffered then she said no word. 
Honora Haredale was not a woman to wear 
her heart upon her sleeve, being proud as she 
was pure, 

In November she received news from Bally- 
horan. Eily was to be married—not sacrificed. 
A young English gentleman of fortune, staying 
with the Macarthys, had seen and fallen in 
love with the beantifal Irish girl, who fully 
reciprocated his affection. 

‘* The governor,” wrote Hily, “ will not hear 
of your return for my marriage; bat Walter 
(isn’t it a pretty name ?) says I shall not be dis- 
spprinted of my wish to see you. And go, 
Honey Mavoureen, prepare for our coming. 
We shall be with you on the twentieth, jast a 
fortnight after our wedding; and, oh! my 
dear, my poor, unhappy dear! I hope you will 
like Walter for my sake. Iam blessed beyond 
all girls, but I do not like to boast of my for- 
tune to you who have sorrowed so long and 
suffered so much. Oae thing more, aroon, 
Walter bids me say that when your engage. 
ment ends you are to consider my home yours, 
because my sister must be dear to him as his 
own!” 

Honora wept a little over that letter; she 
was not much accustomed of late years 
to kindness, and then she set to work to 
improve the rooms the newly-married pair 
were to occupy, so the. time passed quickly 
enough. 

On the twentieth she dressed herself care- 
fally in one of her new plain toilets, and 
waited with what patience she could for the 
arrival of her guests. 

Eily had distinctly said she did not wish her 
to meet them at the primitive station, because 
she was sure to behave like a donkey. 

But when Honora heard the ramble of the 





| 
rickety old fly wheels she ran out to the gate; 
and Hily, disclaiming all assistance to alight, 
rushed to meet her; but nota word did either 
say until she had cried and laughed a little ; 
then Eily began,— 

‘On! Honey, aroon, how pale you are, how 
my heart has bled for you! You never 
doubted my love for you, did you, Mavour- 
neen, even when I found a new love-———” 

“Who is waiting to be introduced. I am 
Walter Austin, Lady Honora, and I intend 
being a model brother!” 

He was a very pleasant-looking youn 
fellow, with honest, well-opened biae eyes, an 
Honora’s heart warmed towards him. 

‘*I am sure we shall be good friends,” she 
said, giving him her hand; and so, indeed, 
from that day forth, through all their lives 
they wera. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Marca had come, March with its cold winds 
and pale sunshine; still, March with a grow. 
ing promise of beauty, for the daffodils were 
showing their pale green buds, and little 
tender shoots were visible on tree and shrab 
Everything was, waking to life; but on hia 
bed lay the member for Abbot's Rise—dying! 

He had succumbed all at once to a compli- 
cation of diseases, and the doctors who came 
and went looked grave as they bent above 


im, 

He did not himself believe there was danger. 
He had always been such a strong, active man 
until now, and he had lived so temperately. 
He was not an old man yet, bat a little passed 
fifty, so he was very hopefal of recovery. 

Bat it was lonely lying in the great stately 
chamber, tended only by hirelings. He had 
not a relative in all the world. He had never 
thought or cared about this before. He had 
never tried to form any real friendship, bat 
now he did wish there was someone to 
remember him, and to affectionately minister 
to his wants, 

Thera was his wife, of course; bat she had 
left him, and he would never forgive her, The 
day after her flight he had made a new will, 
revoking all his former bequests, and leaving 
his colossal fortune exclusively to charities. 
There were no legacies to his servants, they 
were paid for their services well — his 
life, way should his death benefit them 

Now, as he lay on his bed, he grimly 
smiled,— 

‘‘ Her ladyship would like to know of my 
illness. She would be more rejoiced still at 
news of my death; bat it won't benefit her 
pecaniarily. No, she shan’t have a penny of 
my money. If she counts on my repentance 
—and for what have I to repent ?—she will be 
delightfally disappointed !" 

The thought was pleasant to him, and 
afforded him satisfaction throughout the day. 

Bat that very night he became so violently 
ill that his physicians were summoned in hot 
hacte, Simon with all his faults was no 
coward, and bore his agony (which must have 
been extreme) with the stoicism of an Indian 
brave. 

‘Am I in danger?” he asked, quietly. 

** You have been so from the first, Mr. Hare- 
dale. I feel it my du‘y to tell you, if there is 
anything you wish to do, any friend you wish 
to see, there is no time to lose, ’ 

The man’s heart gave one wild leap, and for 
& moment a frantic terror flooded all his being. 
Bat he gave no sign, and presently asked,— 

** How long do you give me, doctor? Let 
me know the truth?” 

‘‘ Hamanly speaking I do not think you can 
last longer then three days. All that could ba 
done to save you has been done, but you are 
beyond mortal skill!” 

“Thank you,” Simon answered, ina low 
tone. ‘You may leave me now. I have got 
my death reatence, I want to think it over;"’ 
and being left alone he turned his face to 


grey 
the wall, and fought fiercely with the agonis- 
' ing fexre that tortured him. He clang to life 
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with dog- like tenacity—not that his life had 
been & particularly happy one; but then 


‘ The weariest and most loathed earthly life 
Is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.’’ 


At least, so it was with Simon. And he lay 
through all the dark hours of that dark night, 
straggling with that nameless, awfal horror 
possessing him, And then he thought bitterly 
when he was gone, there would be no one to 
mourn for him, or —_ to drop a tear upon 
the grave where he lay low. 

Looking back through all the years which 
had gone, he could not recall one kindly action 
or generous deed of his, which had gladdened 
some weary heart. He had been upright and 
jast in all his dealiogs, but never generous; 
and now he could remember so many cases 
where his help had been prayed and coldly 
refused—so many times, when he might bave 
relieved some cruel necessity, and had failed 
to do so, 

He had been anxious only to add pound to 
pound, to increase the fortane bequeathed him 
by his father, that he had never had time to 
form friendships, or indeed, to give a thought 
to the affections. 

And then his mind strayed to Honora, and 
he saw now, how from the first he had 

her, how his coldness had changed, 
and for awhile had warped all her better 
nature. What a bright girl she had been 
when first they met, and how earnestly in the 
early days of their marriage she had striven 
to please him, and to win a word of kindness 
from him ! 

The scales had falien from his eyes now 
with a vengeance, and in shuidering humility 
he prayed,— 

‘‘ Heaven forgive me. I have behaved like 
a fiend. I deserve to die as I have lived! 
alone!" and yet, ch yet what an awful sense 
of desolation was upon him. He wondered 
how Honora looked now, and if he sext for her, 
would she come? She had just cange to refuse 
any bequest of his. What a triamph for her to 
know she had it in her power to refase him 
any boon. No, he not sum non her to 
his side. He was not yet brought down to 
the dust. But when morning came he could 
bear the reproaches of his conscience no 
longer. Should he leave that young creature, 
bound to him by every law of Heaven and 
man, poor and helpless in a cruel world? He 
could not do it; so a messenger was des- 
patched for his solicitor, who came in haste, 
Simon Haredale being a client of importance. 

Tne old will was destroyed, and by the new 
Honora was made legatee of all Simon's 
fortune, with the exception of a few charitable 
bequseta. 

He placed no restrictions upon her, and 
only begged that in the event of her marrying 
& second time, the ceremony should not take 
place before a year had passed. He felt 
happier and more restful when he had done 
her this tardy justice, and fell presently intoa 
deep sleep; and as he slept he dreamed that 
Honora came to him, not proud and cold, as 
when he had last seen her, but with tears in 
ber a eyes; and that she forgave him 
freely and fally all the pain and sorrow he 
had made her suffer. 

When he awoke the dream was still strong 
upon him. He turned to his valet. 

“You know your mistress’s address. Tele- 
graph for her. No, give me a pencil, les me 
write the message myself; and he feebly 
traced the lines, ‘‘I am dying. In token of 
your forgiveness come to me!” 

He waited impatiently for her reply, and 
when it arrived, tore open the envelope with 
trembling, feverish fingers. 

‘Tamon my way. Shall be with you to. 
night!" and then he fell back upon his 
pillows, The excitement had been too great 
for him, and for very long he lay in a heavy 
8oon, 

_ Bat towards evening he rallied, and as the 
time drew near for Honora's arrival he 
ing'sted that the room should bs made bright 





with flowers, and all evidences of sickness, 80 
far as possible, removed. 

‘* She was always fond of dainty things,’’ he 
thought, and his heart grew tender to her 
then. Ah! sad it was he had olosed it so 
fast against her in the old days. 

Honora reached Abbot's Rise about nine. 
She was very pale, and trembled slightly. 
Although she had never loved him, still he 
was her hueband, and it was sad to think he 
was dying all alone. 

Aa she entered the room he looked eagerly 
towards her; and saw her as he had done in 
his dream, tearful and pitiful ; and with a sigh 
of pure gratitude, he put out his hand to her. 

‘Honora, this is good of you!” he said. 
“Tt is more than I deserve.” 

She sank on her knees beside the bei. 

“T am so sorry, so sorry!” she said, 
tremulously. ‘I did not know, or I would 
have been with you before." 

‘You are heaping coals of fire upon m 
head!"’ he murmured. ‘“ You r child, 
how oan you ever forgive me, or think of me 
withont loathing? " 

“Hush!” she said, ever so gently. ‘* Let 
the dead past bury its dead, and I too was to 
blame. I was very wild and troublesome." 

‘* And I made no allowance for your youth. 
I did not care about your happiness. Oh! 
wife—wife—I have wasted all my chances, 
I have done nothing good or great in all my 
days—and now my time is over |” 

‘We must all plead guilty to doing the 
things we ought not to have done, and leaving 
those things undone we ought to have done,” 
she ans » gravely. ‘Simon, if we could 
-. begin again how much better we would 

Oo ” 

It was the first time she had ever called 
him by his Christian name, and it touched 
him to the heart—that heart which, until now, 
when it was too late for love and joy—had 
lain cold and dead within his breast. 

“Then you do not wish me gone? You are 
not in a hurry to be free?” 

And then she rose and kissed him on the 
brow with a tenderness that had something 
maternal in it. Next she threw off her wraps, 
brought him wine to drink, and sitting beside 
him held his hand in her strong, warm clasp. 
Nor would she leave him any more until the 
end, but snatched a few moments’ sleep, sit- 
ting in the great easy-chairc. 

All through the third day it was evident he 
was sinking fast; but although his sufferings 
were intense he made no moan, and to the 
last he was conscious. 

He could not bear Honora to leave hia side 

& moment, and he would take nothing save 
a her hands. Oace he said with a little 
sigh,— 
‘Oh! what I have missed! what I have 
missed! I might have made you love me, but 
I never trieid—I never tried.” And then a 
little later, as the light of life burned low, 
‘* Will you kiss me, wife?'’ And for the first 
and last time their lips met. When Honora 
drew back there were tears upon Simon's face, 
which were not all her own. 

He lay very quiet, and she thought he slept. 
There was such peace on the worn face, such 
a new and inexplicable tenderness about the 
month, which had always been so grim and 


hard. 

Bat at the dawning of a new day he opened 
his eyes, and a sudden light of recollection 
and satisfaction flashed into them. He feebly 
put out his hand to reach hers, and as feebly 
murmured,— 

‘‘Have no fear of the future. I—I have— 
not—left—you—penniless!"’ and those were 
hia last words. 

He gradually sank into a stupor, breathing 
slowly and faintly. At the rising of the sun 
Honora was a widow. Realising this she 
gave one sharp, quick ory. Then, worn with 
her watching and ministrations, she sank into 
a huddled heap upon the floor, and for awhile 
was wholly oblivious of all that had gone, all 
that was passing. 





It was a startling surprise to her to find 
herself the possessor of so great a fortune. 
At first she could not believe the evidence of 
her own senses, but when she had grasped the 
truth, and realised all that this meant for her 
and her dear ones, the quick tears came to 
her eyes, and there would never be a tims 
when she would not remember Simon Hare- 
dale with gratefal tenderness. 

She went back to Beechey for two months, 
and then on the Warwicka return she sent for 
Mona and the boys to Abbot's Rise, the Earl 
pengety to happy to part with his numerous 


It was not long before Mona left for a home 
ot her own. ‘Those Ballyhoran girls had 
such luck,” a jealous young lady observed. 
‘*They all secured good partis, for Mona 
— a rich baronet, who positively adored 

Fr ” 


Then, though it was a cruel wrench, Honora 
sent the boys to Eton, impressing upon them 
the necessity of making the most of their 
golden opportunities, and bidding them for 
her sake and the sake of their ancient name 
to be brave and honest gentlemen. 

Their vacations they would spend with her. 
Indeed, it was soon impossible for them to 
return to Ballyhoran, as the Earl contracted 
&@ marriage with an illiterate woman, widow 
of a wealthy butcher, who was violently op- 
posed to receiving her stepchildren. 

So Honora lived her quiet, lonely life, whilst 
the seasons came and went, whilst the summer 
faded into autumn, and autumn fied at the 
advent of winter. Then came the new year ; 
but the spring had ripened into summer 
before Patrick sought her out. Pride had 
restrained him, and her fortune had stood 
between them. Then, too, she might have 
changed. Bat at the close of Jane he called 
hia recreant courage to the fore, and went 
down to Abbot's Rise. 

He found her walking in the gardens, and 
when she saw him coming she etood still, her 
colour ebbing and flowing, trembling so greatly 
she could scarcely support herself. 

‘* Honora—Honey,” he said, in a voice 
husky with emotion, ‘‘'I have come back to 

ou ! " 
mi Yes,” she said, under her breath, and 
waited for him to speak again. 

‘‘You know why I have come, and what 
hope I nurse? If I am presumptuons, tell me 
now, and I will go away to trouble you no 
more. Bat oh, my darling! oh, my darling! 
no man will ever love you so well as I, No 
man hold you so dear, reverence you 580 
highly! Tell me, what will you do with me? 
Am I to go or stay?" 

She looked at him, smiling through her 
tears. 

‘* You need not go,” she said, and the lovely 
colour grew upon her cheek as ehe yielded 
herself to his embrace. : 

“Bat,” said Patrick, after a long, ecstatic 

ause, ‘I am a poor and struggling man. 
ou might @o better, Honey.” 

“I never could do better than marry the 
man I love with all my heart.” 

A speech which met with its just reward. 

What need to chronicle their sayings and 
doings farther? Is is enough that they were 
married, and as the old fairy tales say, “ lived 
happily ever after.” 


(THE END.] 








HonrsErapise ia said to be a cure for the grip. 
This ia a simple remedy, and can be taken at 
pleasure during the day. Indeed, old-fashioned 
people used to carry @ bit of the humble root 
about with them, from which they took 
frequent bites to relieve a cough. ‘ 

Ir is curious to note the nationalities, by 
descent, of the Presidents of the United States. 
Three—Washington, Madison, and Lincoln— 
were English; three— Monroe, Jackson, and 
Grant—were Sootch; and one, Jefferson— 
perhaps ‘the noblest Roman of them all ”— 
was @ Welshman. 
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FACETIA, 


Sprnster Acnt (who has jast given Reginald 
& piece of f “ormation): ‘Now, Reginald, 


there's a wriwale for you.” Reginald; “Is 


that how you got all yours, auntie?” 


Wickats: “Ah, well, I-supposs my days for | 


falling in love are pasé.”” Vickara: “In that 
case, then, I suppose you will start out Iock- 
iog for a wife with « litile money,” 

‘‘ Your name is Jalia Miller.” ‘ Yes, your 
honour.” ‘Teil me how old you are?” 
‘' Twenty-five your honour.” ‘‘So!l Well, 
now that you have given your age, we will 
administer the oath." 

Harprack: “How are you getting along 
with your new clerk? Is he a good man?” 
Clambake: ‘He works like a charm. Did 


you 6ver see a charm work?” “I never did.” } 


‘© Well, that’s him.” 

Too Grrat A Striry.—Physiciaon: “ What 
ig your profession, sir 7” Patient (pompously): 
“T’m a gentleman.” Physician: ‘* Well, 
you'll have to try something else; it doesn’t 
agreé with you,” 

‘*Brrocet, what is that child crying so 
for?” Share, mum, he jast drinked all his 
soothin’ syrap, and et the cork, and I don’t 
know now what ails him «unless it’s the 
bottle he wants to schwally." 

Omninus Conpucrorn: “ Will any gentleman 
ride ouiside to oblige a iady?” Genoff Old 
Gentleman; “ There's no lady to oblige! No 
lady would turn a gentleman oust of hia seat 
and let him get frozen,” 

“ Wuen I was a little boy,” lisped a very 
stupid society man toa young lady, ‘all my 
ideath on life were thontered on being a 


clown.” ‘* Well, there is at lsast one’ case of 
gratifled ambition.’’ was the reply 
Inspector or Scnoon.—‘‘ Now, children, 


what oan birds Go that we dannot?”’ (expect. 
ing, of course, that they would say ‘ Fly."’) 
But they do nob, One bright lad pats up his 
hand and says; ‘' Please, sir, lay eggs.” 

Wire; “I must have a nev chimney- 
piece.” Husband; “ But I can’t afford it.” 
Wife: “‘Bat I must have it!’ Husband: 
“ Well, get is! We met have peace, wherher 
we oan afford it or not.” 

Cumso: “Are yor cutting ths sensational 
articles ont of thas paper befors taking it home 
to your wife and daughters?'’ Banks (hand- 
ling the shears): ‘No; I’m cutting out the 
millinery advertisements,” 

‘Do brates have a langasgs?”’ asked the 
president of the Millville Literary Circle at a 
recent meeting. ‘Do thsy?'’ replied phe 

eoretary ; “you ough’ io bear my hasband 
when he loses bis collar baston.” 

UNPREPOSSESSING AND ELDERLY Femane (to 
photographer): ‘* How much would you take 
me for?’’ Photographer: “‘ About eighteen, 


madam.’’ He obtained the commiszion for the . 


photos. 
First Stopent: ‘' You told me you had a 


rare end curious Manuscript to show me. I | 


see notbirg here but a receipied sailor's bill,” 
Seoond Ssudens: ‘And you eee nothing rare 
carious about that ?"’ 

First Sweet Grn: “Jast think! The 
Czar of Roseia has a throne that cost more 
than £2000!" Becond 8. G.: ‘‘ Really? 
Why, thas ia not balf as much as pepa paid 
for his seat in the House of Commons,’’ 

Kiyp Onp Lady: ‘And so you are blind, 
my poor man?” Poor Man: “ Yessum, 
was born blind.” Kind Oid Lady (shocked) : 
* Born blind! Is it possible? How you 
niuat feel she loss of your eyesighi.” 

“* AnyTuine fresh or new this morning?” 
said @ reporter to the young lady typewriter 
a3 he lounged against the wall of a railway 
cfiice, ‘ Yes," ehe replied. ‘‘ Wihaé ia it?” 
asked the reporter, grabbing an envelope. 
“That paint you were leaning agains’ go 
gracefally."’ 


| Mr. Mrrxe: “The paper says the judge 

| reserved his decision. I don’t see why it is 

| jadges invariably put off deciding a point until 

| the next dsy.” Mrs, M.: Hah! Judges 
have sense enough to want to consult their 
wives,” 


Miss Boston: ‘‘Ia itnot remarkable! The 
| Writings of a man who lived before the pyra- 
mids were built, have jast been distovered, 
; and published to the world.” Struggling 
— « Which magazine did he send them 
0 


Mrs, Loorennackr: “ Didn't you frequently 
| vow, sir, when you were courting me, that 
| you loved me to distraction?" Mr, Looken- 
| back: “ Yea, and I never discovered until 
| after our matriage how thoroughly distracted 
I was at tho time.” 


| Acqurrrep; * What.did the club do when 
Caappie was caught cheating at cards?'’ “ O, 
| nothing. They eaid Chappie, as a member of 
| ths club, must.be a gentleman; thata gentie- 
man would not cheat, and that therefore 
Chappie was innocent,” 


“ Way do you call these tall brildings sky- 
scrapers?” asked Rivers; ‘ they don’s scrape 
anything. They stand perfectly still. ““ They 
scrape twenty-five thousand miles of sky with 
every revolution of the earth,” replied Brooks, 
pitying the other's ignorance, 

Houspanp (to wife as they staré oni): ‘Bat 
aren’s you going to wear anything on your 
head?" Wife (provoked): “Why, you 
horrid thing. I’ve got on my sumoicr 
bonnet.” Husband: “ You'd better wrap the 
bill around it 20 as not to catch cold,” 

Stour Lapy Passmncer in & car, wincing 
(te had trodden on her best corn); ‘‘ Paew! 
clumsy.” Polite Old Gent: “ Very sorry, my 
fear madam; but if you had a, toot Jarge 
enovgh to be seen such an accident couldn’s 
occur,’ And then tha stout lady smiled, 

A Scorrisn blackemith being asked what 
waa the meaning of mesaphysics, replied: 
‘* When the party wha listens disna ken what 
the party wha speaks means, and when the 
party wha speaks disna ken what be meang 
himael’—that metapheesios,”’ 

“Wri, Pat, what are you doing now?” 
‘‘ Share, an’ I play in the band anyhow.” 
* What instrument do you handle?" “ Faith, 
an’ I play the big drom.” “Ien't it protty 
hard work?" ‘‘Ab, no. I just hold the 
dram up, an’ another feller daz all the 
poundering.” 

Portiy: ‘I mes the cengas man jast now, 
He was asking How long you had been like 
it.” Sailer: © Like what?” Porily: 
“Why, your paper describes yor as an mm. 
employed fémale imbecile.” Smiler: ‘! You 
don't say so! I’ve mixed the thing up, I 
meant that for the servant,” 

Ms. Harris (locking up from a letter): 
‘T'm go glad that wo sont Harry to Oxford. 
I knew he would make hi: mark. He says 
that he is already considered one of tha best 
scholars of his colleges.’ Mr, Hatris; ‘' Lat 
| me eee that letter, That word isn't ‘scholars,’ 
it ia ‘sculiers,’” 

Mr. Pitts (locam tenens for the parish 
doctor): ‘“‘Tat, tat! Dear me, you want a 
complete change —perfec) quiet and seclusion, 
regular hours, muscular exercice, and a strict 
dietary seale.”’ Bill Sikes: “What! Why, 
guv'nor. I don’t want to be run in ag'in—I 
on’y come out a’ Toosday.” 

A urTre New York boy, whose father isa 
prominent clab man, was s#udying his lesson 
not long since. The little boy was very 
much pozzied over his lessons, and finally 
he asked his ps, ‘‘ Pa, what does the word 
‘pretext’ mean?” ‘Don't -bother me,’’ 








——_ 








ssid hia father, who was readinga newspaper; 
but his moésher epoke up and said sweetly : 
*“ When your father says he has to go the 
clab on important business, thet is a pretext 
to gst away from his family." Pommy jotted 
down the definition and read it ons in the 
school, thereby causing a sensation. 





A Venx TuovcutTron Man.—'* What did 
the doctor order for your husband?” 
“Quinine and whieky,” ‘“Ten’t quinine 
pretty dear?"’ ‘Yes, bui we didn’t get any, 
Poor John is very considerate. He told ma 
not ‘to mind the quinine, he would try and 
get along with the whisky.” 

An Englishman who bad been invited to 
dine at a certain German Court bad the mis. 
lortune to upset a glass of wine on the table, 
“Is that the custom in England?” inguired 
& princeling. Not in the least abashed, the 
Englishman answered: “Not exactly; but 
when it dees happen nobody makes a fuse 
about it.” 

Parson (aternly): “See here, my young 
frieid, you have been drinking ayain.”’ Young 
Friend (stoutly): “Ain't neither. How do 
you know?" Parson: ‘ET oan smell it on 
yon breath.’’ Youog Friend: Yow've been 
stealing horses.” Parson (shooked): * Sirl” 
Young Friend: ‘* Have, sure as guns. -£ ¢an 
see horte hair on y2ar coat.” 

Axory Moruer rx raw; ‘ You nevsringtired 
once how I was coming on during my long o%ck- 
ness. You knew I wea dangerously ilf, bat 
you did not manifess the slightest intersst,’’ 
Bon-in-Jaw; ‘But I felt it all tho same, 1 
didn't make any patads cf my foclings, bat I 
locked over the mo¥trury teport in the peper, 
in the hope of seeing your mame.” —~ 

Ir happened at a cdraptimentary baxques 
given to a military man, and the ohairmaa in 
the course of his rétarks laid hia hand 
affectionately on the major’s’ shoulder and 
said, “ How many battles has nos our gallant 
guest taken paré in?!’ and how pleased that 
major was a8 he read in the next day’s Syuiré 
© How many boisleg,”> &o, 

One day some sohnopl children. were having 
#.u-object lesson on birds. The teacher called 
attention to the smail tail of the biue heron, 
saying, ‘The bird haa vo tail so speak of,” 
The next day she acked the class to write @ 
Geacription of the bird, and one little girl 
thus concluded her. eszay; ‘* Tha blue heron 
has & tail, but ij mus’ not be talked about.” 

Tue other day, after a wheezy old hand. 
organ had been piayed for ten minutes in 
front of s suburban residence, the owner dea- 
cended the steps and acked, ‘*Do you expeot 
to be paid for standing here and grinding onus 
such a noise?'’ < Well, sir, dome pay me for 
grinding out the noise, snd some pay me for 
stopping it and moving on. You oan take 
your choice.” 

He was praising her beautifal hair, and 
begging for one tiny curl, when her iittle 
brother said: ‘‘Oh, my, taint nothing now} 
You just ought to havo seen how long it-hangs 
down when she hangs i¢ on the side of the 
table to comb it.” Then they langhed, and 
she called her brother a fanny little duck, 
and when the young man was going away 
and heard that boy yelling, he thought the 
lad was taken suddenly and dangerously iil. 

“J wave withdrawn from cueh amatosh 
acting club,’ said Willie - Washiugtor. 
“Why?” “I couldn't stand it any longah, 
yer know. I was cawat for the viliain and 
Miss Pepperton was the heroine, and she was 
to say, ' Villain’ do youah worst.’” That 
was easy.” ‘ Y-a-a-8; but Miss Pepperton 
wouldn’t repeat the words. Instead, she caid 
I bad already done as badly as any one could 
reasonably expeot.”’ 

Marx Twarn told of a minister who took 
advantage of a christening to display his 
oratorical powerd. Taking the infant in 
his arms, the preacher said to the audience: 
‘*He is a little fellow,—yes, a little fellow; 
and, as I lock in your faces, I see an 
expression of soérn which suggesta that you 
despise him. But, if you had the eoul of 
& poet or the gift of prophecy, you would not 
despiee him. You would lock far into tho 
fature and see what might be. So this little 
child may be a great poet and write tragedice, 
or porhaps @ great wattior wading in blocd to 
his nésk ; he may be—‘r—whbat is his name? 
—his name, oh, is‘ Mary Ann!’" 
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‘SOCIETY, 


TxyrstnLE faptenipge are more than ever the 
style for seouring the waists of gowns. 

A Novetty for gentlemen's oravats is a little 
frog in enatiel, with yellow breas’ and pink 
feet. 

Srzrves have a tendency to diminish in 
size for day wear, but remain as high and full 
as ever for evening. 

Turret are eight Jadies among the 347 
students who'are attending the evening term 
_ of the Caroline Institute in Stockholm, 

Tux influenza showed a decided preference 
for the south side of Cadogan-square, nearly 
every house being affected. 

Turret ig a@ prison and reformatory for 
women in Indiana which is managed entirely 
by women, without any assistance from the 
other #ex, 


Tue Empress Frederick will probably con- | 
tinue to make Homburg her head quarters | 


until the end of August, when she ia coming 
to England on a month's visit to the Qaeen 
at Balmoral, 

A Bwiss woman has just invented a watch 
for the blind,’on the dial of which the hours 
are indicated by twelve projecting pegs, one 
ot whieh sinks every hour, 

Tat Enropean. Ministers have had their 
audience with the Emperor of Ohina. Tie 
latter is desdribed as somewhat frightened 
and ntlancholy looking, 

Tae use of art for purposes of advertise. 
rent is. n0 new thing, but perhaps few people 
have noticed that on the line at the Academy 
there is a Very*faithfol representation of a 
ladies’ newspaper, 

Srnrrnts, lizards, and spiders have enjoyed 
quite a Sun. of poptlarity, and now the toad 
bas artived’ to share it With them. Asa 
broceh, he mostly appears in gold, with 
lowelled eyes. 

‘Tre bridal of May,” says the old proverb, 
“ia the bridal of death.’ Antiguaries trace 
this superstitution back to ancient Rome, 
where during. this month the Luperpalia, or 
festivals in honoar of the dead, were held. 

Taz Queen cf Roumania, has juss sent a 
graceful offering to Queen Victoria, It con- 
sists‘of some of ‘“ Carmien Sylva's” ‘poems, 
written by her own hand, and besutifally 
illaminated. The volume is bound in vellum, 
which ig exquisitely .painted by the Royal 
suthoresa, 

Uron large hata great clamps of ‘rhododen- 
dron bloom, are.now devoratively. aes, while 
the last freaks of fashion ‘upon: rough looking 
straw shapes are the epiky and ’ prickly, 
though sdmirably imitated, Scotch thistles, 
surrounded by their curiously grey. preen and 
hairy foliage, 

It is: said that the baptiem of the little 
Lady something Doff, the Qneen’s Iatest 
grandchild, will not take place until July, 
when the the German Emperor will be god- 
father, and the Princess of Wales one god- 
mother, the other being either the Queen, the 
Kaiserin, or the Duchess of Fife herself. 

THE arrangements for the visit of the 
German Emperor are giving infinite tronble, 
owing to his Majesty’s inveterate habit of 
constantly changing his plans. He has been 
aeked to arrive on Monday, July 6sh, but now 
appears disposed to come two or three days 
earlier, which would be excessively inoon- 
pe both to the Queen and to the Prince 

es, 


Tere is, some question as to whether the 


latest born seion of Royalty can, or cannot, | 


be ranked as @ Princess, The Queen is said 


to be sgainst the recognition, while the | 


authoriiies of the Home Office are in ite 
favour, Anyhow, in the announcement of 
on wel to ne = py Bd newly-born 
Dachegs of Fife | as ene 


STATISTICS. 


£479 id spent yearly ia the Queen's House- 
hold on soap. 

AT present one-twensiesa of the acholara in 
Board Schools pay no fees, 

Twetve per ont. of the London water 
supply is drawn from artesian wells. 

£1 300,000 worth of pickles and sauces are 
exported to other countries yearly. 

THERE are said to be 698 neswpapérs and 
journals issued within a radius of six miles 
from Charing Cross. 





GEMS. 


twice, listen at once to what it teaches. 
Sorrow is knowledge; they that know the 
moat mourn the deepest o'er the fatal trath ; 
the tree of knowledge ia not the tree of life. 
Contempt, even in its inoipient ‘state, 
banishes all real benevolence or helpfulness. 
It kills the sentiment, destroys the desire, and 
banishes the power of doing good. Attempts 
to assist another made in this spirit are like 


only insulé and wound without benefiting 
eisher the giver or the réceiver. 

Ler us do right, and then, whether happi. 
ness comes or unheppiness, it is no ver 
weighty matter. If happiness come, life wil 
be sweet, and if it does not come life will be 
bitter; bitter, not sweet, and ‘yet to be borne. 
The well-being of our souls depends only on 
what we are; and nobleness of character ia 
nothing else but steady love of gocd' and 
steady scorn of evil. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cannot Frirrers.—Slice some cold cooked 
carrots that have been boiled, braised, or 
stewed; dip each slice into beaten egg, then 
into fine baked bread crumbs, and fry in 
plenty of boiling fat till crisp and nicely 
coloured. Drain, and serve piled on a napkin, 
garnished with fried parsley, 


of baking powder, one half a teaspoonful of 
salt, four well-beaten eggs, one and one-half 
cups of milk, one tablespocufal of melted 
butter and the beaten yclks of the eggs with 
the milk, andthe melted batter and the whites 
of the egga Inst; ocok on a hot, well-gréased 
| griddle. 

Waits Icine.—One pound of icing sugar, 
twovor three whites of eggs; a drop or two of 
blue, and a few drops of lemon juice may be 
added, as both help to preserve the colour. 
| The eggs are simply stirred and beaten in 
| smong the ioy sugar till it is smooth and 
; glossy and the ‘proper thicknes3, snd then 
| spread on. If the cakes are hot orwarm the 
| doin disedlours ; they sheuld be quite cold, 

very greaty a little flour may be rabbed 





and 
| over firad, 
To make orange pudditg, take halfa pound 
of butter, half a pound of sugar, two ounces 
| Of ‘stale sponge cake (rubbed fine), five eggs, 
| two: tablespoonfuls of brandy and rose-water, 
| mixed, and the gratings and juice of one large 
| orange or ¢wo small ones. Beas the. butter 
| and-suger very light; thon add the grated 
, sponge take ; whisk the eggs until very thick, 
| which stir in by degreés, adding alternately 
the orange, brandy,and rose-water. Mix well, 
| Without g too much. This recipe will 
| make two puddings, seup-plate size. Line the 
| plates witha rich paste, and bake in a quick 


i] 
' 
‘ 


alter giving it time to cool a listle, 


Tr you would not have affliction visit you } 


alms thrown scornfally to a beggar; they can | 


Warrirs.—One pint of floar, one teaepoonfal, 


| ovén, "When. done, sits white sugar over it, || 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


+: 


Tae @uty on a pxck of playing cards is 34, 

A pocTor say that stammering is almost un- 
j known among saveged. 
;. Tue brain of a man is Lally 10 per cent, 
; heavier than thas of tha average woman. 

A cop hypaotio; and one-that nsed not be 
i feared, ia a tumbler of milk taken jet 
| minute before getting into bed, vo mutter how 
late the hour may ba. 

THz Hawaiian raca lias been kitadily 
dwindling in nambera dnzing tho prdtent 
confary, and the latest censtis gives it a popa- 
lation of but 40,000, or a deoresee of one-half 
within a half century. 

Disrrrsta ig said to be one of the causes of 
premature baldness, and massage as & pre- 
ventive ia highly recommended. The soalp 
must be gently moved backward aud forward 
to excite circulation, while she hands. remain 

in one position. 

Tue “ Breeches” Bible ia #0 called from the 
following pasasge. ‘' Then the cies of them 
were both'operied, and they knew that they 
were naked, and they sewed fizge leaves to- 
i feteer and made themeelves breechss ’ 
| (Gen. iii, 7). Printed in 1560, 

An accurate instrament lately retarded the 
velocity cf the wind, dcringa gale, at the sum- 
mit of the Eiffel Tower, to be 630 miles an 
hour. M. Mzsocart, who conducted she test, re- 
marked that if such a velocity had existed ata 
lower altitude every. chimney in Paris would 
have been blown cown. 

A prcoLiarity of the Indian sparrow ia its 
intenss pugnacity, Jf a miror is exposed in 
any pixoe which the bird frequents it will in- 
atantly ‘go for’ the reflected imaged of it- 
self, uuder the bolief that it is attacking a rival, 
and will continue this futile batele for many 
hours, without even desisting for feod, drink, 
or rest. 

Tuere is on exhibition in New York an 
enormous sponge, which is said to be the 
largest ono ever obtained. It measures ten 
feet in circumference, and is two feet thick. 
being quite solid throughout. “Ts waa fisted 
up near the Bahama Jelands by the crew ci a 
vessel enzaged ia thatirade. When thoroughly 
soaked, this mouster sponge is guid to hold ten 
pailiais of water. 

THe word. ‘‘blatherskite” in its origin 
is Scotch, being composed of the Scotch 
blether, equivalent. to the German baldern, to 
talk nonsense, and shwte, oorripied white, a 
term of contempt. Whe original meaning was 
“one who'taiks ndénsence in & biusterip g man- 
ner.” From shia comes the meaning, a good. 
forndihing, A man who tka too mevh, The 
word is goo’ English. 

In Holland, Swedev, Norway, Poland, and 
parta of Rassia, the mosiier of a new-born 
babe, if not too poor, provides a small cheese, 
which is ous in ems}! slices and cistribated 
among the tvitnarried Indies of the neigh- 
bourhood, Any young lady who recsives ber 
share of the cheese and cats it without asking 
where it came from or who sent is, will mees 
her future kusband at a cross-path or oross- 
roads within month. : 

Tue highest medical authority asserts thas 
cooked apples, either boiled or baked,-are the 
best food for patients in the fevered condition 
of small.pox, typhoid fever, aud erysipelas, 
Apptes ate tot consi@éred to vontain far more 
brain food than any other fruit or vegetable, 
and to be mach more nutritious than potatoes, 
which enter so largely into the eomponent 
parts of every meal. At prevent ‘apples are 
principally. used in the form of puddings, pies, 
tarts, and sauces; and dre’ alto eaten raw, in 
which state they are imcdre whotesome than 
when mingled with butver, eyys, and flour, 
But they ure very délictéus WAen-sisiply baked 
and served at cvery meal, and, rubetsented for 

diiled end cudh.conGimients, they wouldaurely 








be found beneficéal, 
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J. H—When you want to replace uten etatans Patrence.—A breath may be corrected by 
HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | patee rem tiron tt to tint tous teeadke reacted, "| Pansat poteean ta’ Glas ef eine wat 


Aprtamr.—If you made no agreement you cannot 
claim anything now. 

Qourente —We can only recommend cutting the ends 
frequently. 

X Y. Z.—You had better take a lawyer's advice on 
the subject. 

A. CO. A.—Your question is quite out of our way. You 

better apply to a ig paper. 

Rosrs Gray.—Mr, Disraeli never sat In Parliament as 

a Liberal. 


Wraturvt —Sending Wbellous statements cn post- 
cards is actionable. 


Notcuma.—The 6th Dragoon Guards wear a blue 
tunic, 


Jouswre Strovr.—An apprentice Is not transferred 
with the business. 

T. B. O.—The law does not recognise such a relation- 
ship at all. 

EBaic.—Oertainly not. You must take the usual pro- 
coedings. 


Otp Marp —A man may not legally marry his aunt, 
nor his wife's aunt. 

Ix a Frx —No, you cannot under the circumstances 
purchase your discharge. 

Rex.—There are no locks in the Suez Canal. It is 85 
miles long. 


Discustep —You cannot get a transfer from army to 
navy, or vice versa. 

Zarpv.—A married woman may leave her own separate 
property as she pleases. 

Pacer.—There is no Sunday delivery of letters within 
the metropolitan area. 


A Lowety Lass.—The Ist Battalion of the Black 
Watch is at Malta, and the second is at home. 

8. T.—The owner of freehold property may will his 
estate to whom he pleases. . 

Vrotet.—The Greenacre murder was committed in 
1837, and the Wainwright murder In 1875 


Ont rm Distress.—Apply to the Relleving Officer of 
the district for all information as t pariah reliet. 


Patriot.—The Duchess of Fife is the next in succes- 
sion to the throne after her father and brothers. 

Joz.—Any question between master and apprentice 
may be referred to the local justices. 

Inproyant Ont.—Unless by pees, a master is 
not bound to pay an apprentice his wages during fliners 

Aretr.—l. Inhabited-house duty !s payable on houses 
of the annual value of £20 and upwards. 2. No. 

Kexnzire.—Twenty quires make s ream of paper; 
but a printer’s ream is reckoned at 20} quires. 

Hecror.—The market value of old postage stamps 
varies greatly in proportion to the demand. 

Reocvtar Reaper.—Any press directory will give the 
information. You can get a good one for a shilling. 

Lappre.—Feed your gold fish on raw and raw 
beef scrapings, Fah FS KF 

E. T. D.—Inquire of any patent t, or address the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton- London, W.C. 

G. L.—The explanation would take up too much room 
in our columns, but you will find the receipt in any 
cookery book. 

A. Earnt.—We really cannot understand = letter, 
but as far as we can comprehend we think it is a ques- 
tion for a lawyer to settle. 

Fare 4s A Lity.—A lady's engagement ring Is usually 
worn on the finger which will afterwards bear the 
wedding ring. 

Micyrox.—Income-tax is not payable unless you have 
& yearly income of £150 Including the annual value of 
your house, 

MarTrrmontat —It is necessary that the registrar 
should be present at a marriage In a Nonconformlst 
place of worship. 

Awxtovs To Krow.—M 
sister is legal in the United 
Australian colonies. 


with a deceased wife's 
ites, and in some of the 


Rors.—If the first husband turned up, the second 
— would become void, but you would not be 
P 


Cuckoo.—Anthorities differ; but some of the best 
say the cuckoo makes {ts winter quarters south of the 
Mediterranean. 


‘ eg py om ot be committed to prison 
or contem Court when refuses to o 
an order made by the judge. — wf 


JOHNNIE TUCKER.—Ja) is governed by an Emperor, 
but a new constitution, Tocindtng two —— of Parlia- 
ment, has recently been introduced. 


ft; horse power—paddles, 1,000, screw, 1,600; 
weight of ship, 12,000 tons ; cost £732,000. 4 





Ricuarp.—It is held at the common law that ‘‘if one 
oe assist another in the commission of 
suicide, he is guilty of murder as a r 

Forturxatus.—In England years ago the body of a 
suicide was trea‘e1 ignomintously, and buried the 
open highway with a stake thrust through it. 


Axxtous Ont.—We do not like to discourage you, but 
truth compels us to say that any efforts you may make 
remove the scar or cover it with hair will be ab- 


Puzzixp.—The Q1een’s name is Alexandria Victoria ; 
she has no other. People of her rank are not distin- 
—_ by surnames. Her father was Edward, Duke of 
en 


Marianne —The property of a deceased wife, 
dying without a will, goes to the husband. Real pro- 
perty goes to the husband for life, and afterwards to the 


Curiostry.—Mr. Gladstone, when his own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, from 1880 to December, 1882, drew 
£5,000 as First Lord of the Treasury and £2500 as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


MIZPAH 


The Lord watch between me and thee when we are 
absent one from another. Gen. xxxti. 49, 


Go thou thy way, and I go mine; 
Apart, yet not afar; 
a thin veil hangs tetween 
pathways wheré we are. 
And “‘ God keep watch ‘tween thee and me "— 
This is my prayer. 
He looks thy way, he looketh mine, 
And keeps us near. 


I know not where thy road may Lie, 
Or which way mine will be ; 

If mine will be through parching sands, 
And thine beside the sea ; 


Seem canes Gf 0 thied ceremony of marsige being per. 
formed, good cause being given. 

Pavt.—The muscadins of Paris were the exquisites 
who aped the London cockneys in the First French 


Fy 


and 
vancing manufactures. If you have friends there we 
SS Fae pees ant Reet ts ee ont, BS ose 
going ou mere speculation there is a certain amoun‘ 
of risk in it, for of course the 
—y Men in your trade recefre from 5s. 61, to 7s. 
per day. [ ‘ 
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the of 
Ducurss —1. Prince Albert died in Windsor Castle, 
December 14, 1861. 2. The title of ‘‘ His Royal 

Prince Consort” was by re] 


conferred upon him 
patent, under the great seal, June 25, 1857, so that in 
case of his 


Queen Victoria, he might aot as 
regent during the of the Prince of Wales. 
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with the 
days fought to kill. 
Anret.—Frederick William Faber wrote the poem 
entitled, ‘‘The LAfe of Trust,” the concluding stanza of 
which reads as follows :— 
* For right Is right, since God is God, 
onrenyeal ten 
oubt wou! 
To falter would ‘ 








Avi Back Nomsers, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 854, Now Ready, price Sixpenee, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVI., bound in cloth, 4s. 6¢. 
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